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Scripture, the Gospel, and Orthodoxy 


John Behr 

The relationship between Scripture, the Gospel and Orthodoxy is 
a huge topic, but is indisputably important. In fact, speaking accu¬ 
rately about these topics is perhaps the most important task for 
Christians today. As “Scripture” and “Gospel” are seemingly more 
obvious in their meaning, it is with “orthodox” that I will begin. 
The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church has two entries 
under “orthodox.”^ First, “The Orthodox Church,” which it de¬ 
scribes as a family of Churches, situated mainly in Eastern Europe, 
each member Church being independent in its internal adminis¬ 
tration, but all sharing in the same faith, in communion with one 
another, and all acknowledging the honorary primacy of the Patri¬ 
arch of Constantinople. This is a fairly bald, though not inaccu¬ 
rate, description, which is followed by a couple of pages describing 
the history of these Churches. The second entry, “Orthodoxy,” is 
much more interesting and provocative, derived from the word s 
etymology: “Right belief, as contrasted with heresy.” However, the 
Dictionary only devotes a few lines to this topic, moving on to 
point out that the word is used especially of the Eastern Churches 
which since ancient times have been collectively described as “the 
holy, orthodox, catholic, apostolic Church” to distinguish them 
from other separated Eastern Churches. Not giving much promi¬ 
nence to the more important meaning of “right belief,” it deprives 
the term of significance for the Church which claims to be ortho¬ 
dox. It is with the meaning of “orthodox” as “right belief,” however, 
that I am going to be concerned here. If one cannot defend the 
principle of orthodoxy, as right belief, in Christianity (that which 

1 F. L. Cross, ed., The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Churchy 3rd ed. by E. A. 

Livingstone (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1997), s.v. 
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the orthodox Churches claim for themselves), then the other is¬ 
sues, concerning ecclesial self-designation and relationship to 
other ecclesial bodies, become arbitrary and meaningless. But what 
is this “orthodoxy” as right belief? Where does it come from? 

The classical picture, as it was presented for instance by the book 
of Acts and Eusebius of Caesarea in the fourth century, in his Eccle¬ 
siastical History^ of an originally pure orthodoxy, manifest in exem¬ 
plary Christian communities, from which various heresies devel¬ 
oped and split off, has become increasing difficult to maintain, 
especially since the work of Walter Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy in 
Earliest Christianity —and rightly so. The earliest Christian 

writings that we have, the letters of Paul, are addressed to churches 
that are already falling away from the Gospel which he had deliv¬ 
ered to them. Walter Bauer, after examining all the various first and 
second century material, concluded that orthodoxy itself only ap¬ 
peared at the end of the second century, emerging victorious out of 
a conflict with other traditions, and that in some locations what 
came to be the orthodox position was originally in the minority. 
For instance, the group in Edessa that would become the orthodox 
Christians were originally called the “Palutians,” after their leader 
Palutus, as the term “Christian” was already in use by another, 
larger group. Such a presentation has become the standard presup¬ 
position for almost all academic discussion: that in the earliest 
years there were a diversity of equally legitimate expressions of 
Christianity, and that what became the Orthodox position was at¬ 
tained by various processes of exclusion and demonization. In this 
way, orthodoxy becomes an arbitrary imposition, dictated by a 
male, monarchical, power-driven episcopate suppressing all alter¬ 
native voices, or however else history might be rewritten. 

As they are usually employed, the typical defenses of “ortho¬ 
doxy,” such as apostolic Scripture, succession, and tradition, if we 
are to be honest, do not really withstand such criticism. It was diffi¬ 
cult to appeal to the apostolicity of certain writings in the first 
couple of centuries, for in this period there were many writings 
claiming apostolic authorship; what we know as the canonical New 
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Testament was itself drawn up through processes of exclusion. 
Claims to apostolic succession were similarly ineffectual; in a 
number of places, including Rome, monepiscopacy (the principle 
of one bishop to one city, or geographical area, in an apostolic suc¬ 
cession) did not really establish itself until the end of the second 
century or even the early decades of the third.^ Besides, the Gnos¬ 
tics also claimed direct links with the apostles. Moreover, apostolic 
episcopal succession does not really prove anything anyway; it is 
possible to have apostolic succession but lack apostolic faith. Apos¬ 
tolic succession is rather a testimony to the historical and empirical 
continuity of that which Christ Himself established. As regards ap¬ 
ostolic tradition, this is also a heritage to which many laid claim. 
The Gnostics, for instance, claimed to preserve various authorita¬ 
tive teachings and practices handed down from the apostles, tradi¬ 
tions which, they asserted, legitimated their interpretation of the 
Scriptures. How does one argue that they did not? 

So, must what Rodney Stark has described as the ''Chaos School 
of the Early Church” prevail?^ Is there a basis for claiming anything 
as normative? Is there a basis for seeing subsequent theological re¬ 
flection and Church life, not as an imposition from without, but as 
a working out of the implications contained within the basis itself? 
I would claim that there is, but that we have to be very clear about 
this; if we misunderstand what it is that constitutes orthodoxy as 
orthodox, then we have substituted the medium for the message— 
and lost both. 

This basis is, quite simply, the Gospel which was delivered by the 
apostles. Immediately one must state that it has never been per¬ 
fectly manifest or realized within any community. It is a mistake to 
look back to the early Church hoping to find a lost golden age of 
theological or ecclesial purity—whether in the apostolic times as 

2 P. Lampe, Dte stadtromtschen Christen in den ersten betden Jahrhunderten (Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1989), argues for the emergence of monepiscopacy in the time of Victor 
(pp. 189-98); A. Brent, Htppolytus and the Roman Church in the Third Century. Com¬ 
munities in Tension before the Emergence of a Monarch-Bishop (Leiden: Brill, 1995), 
places the crucial period in the first half of the third century. 

3 R. Stark, “E Qonti 2 inoP Journal of Early Christian Studies 6.2 (1998) 261. 
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narrated in the book of Acts, or the early Church, as recorded by 
Eusebius, or the age of the Fathers or the Church Councils, or the 
Empire of Byzantium. Christians are strangers in this world—in 
any society of this world. As an anonymous second-century writer 
states of Christians: 

They dwell in their own fatherlands, but as if sojourners in 
them; they share all things as citizens, and suffer all things as 
strangers. Every foreign country is their fatherland, and every 
fatherland is a foreign country.^ 

And this is inevitably so: our citizenship is in heaven, as the 
Apostle Paul puts it, and it is from there ov) that we wait for our 
Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ (Phil 3:20). It is a mistake to look for 
this as something realized in the past, and since lost, a mistake to 
which Eastern Christians especially are tempted as they have been 
subjected to foreign or atheistic powers, and forced to dwell in 
other lands. 

Nevertheless, the Gospel was delivered. Debates certainly raged 
about the correct interpretation of this Gospel—yet it was never¬ 
theless delivered once for all. But again, a qualification has to be 
made: the Gospel was never fixed in a specific text: what came to be 
recognized as “canonical” gospels are described as “The Gospel ac¬ 
cording to ... unlike, for instance, “The Gospel (?/'Thomas” or 
“The Gospel oftht Hebrews.” The Gospel is not fixed in a particu¬ 
lar text, but, as I will argue, in an interpretative relationship to the 
Scriptures. In the debates about what was the orthodox position, 
the issue of what is authoritative for this position was paramount. 
And in this question of authority, two particular and inseparable 
aspects were fundamental: what is to count as Scripture and what is 
the correct interpretation of that Scripture? Not only is there one 
common Scripture, but there is the affirmation that there is one 
correct way to read it—there is a correct belief Even if it is ex¬ 
pressed in many different ways and its articulation continues to be 
refined, nevertheless there is a conviction that there is one right 

4 The Letter to Diognettis, 5.5, ed. and trans. by K. Lake, The Apostolic Fathers^ vol. 2, 

Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1976). 
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faith; and this conviction that there is one right faith, one right 
reading of the one Scripture, is intimately tied to the confession 
that there is one Jesus Christ, Son of the one Father. This assertion 
that there is such a thing as right faith came, by the end of the 
second century, to be expressed in terms of the canon (rule) of faith 
or truth, where canon does not mean a list of beliefs one must arbi¬ 
trarily subscribe to, or a list of authoritative books, but rather refers 
to the presupposition for reading the Scripture in order to under¬ 
stand it correctly—it is the canon of truth where Scripture is the 
body of truth. 

The discussions which went on during the second century are 
clearly essential to the very nature and shape of the Christian faith. 
They are also issues which are “live” again, in todays syncretistic 
modern (or postmodern) culture, a culture which offers us many 
different faiths and “worlds” in which to live, or from which we can 
take whatever elements we like to create a faith that is “right for 
me,” as this is the only “right” there is. If we really allow the debates 
of the second century, and their resolutions, to challenge us, we 
might have to concede that in fact we often approach Christianity 
with the same kind of perspective and presuppositions that under¬ 
gird modern syncretism. 

In particular, I am thinking of the kind of approach that treats 
Scripture as a record of the relationship between God and the 
human race, rather than as constitutive oi that relationship or as the 
medium of that relationship. As a record, Scripture would be un¬ 
derstood as reporting what occurred between God and the human 
race in their on-going dialogue and history, a relationship located 
in the supposedly “real” world. In this way of thinking, Gods work 
in Christ is obviously central to the history of the relationship be¬ 
tween God and the human race—it is what is recorded in Scrip¬ 
ture—yet, although the canon of Scripture is closed, at least in the 
classical perspective, our relationship with God continues, though 
now in and through Christ. But, if Scripture is only a record of 
these events, then of what relevance is it today for our relationship 
to God in Christ? God has done what He needed to do in Christ, 
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and now our relationship continues, set on a new basis, but in an 
essentially open-ended manner. But, then, why has this record 
been fixed in a closed canon.^ Why are the so-called Gnostic/apoc¬ 
ryphal gospels excluded? The classic criteria for determining 
canonicity (apostolicity, antiquity, conformity with the Churchs 
teaching, etc.) are all, ultimately, as ineffectual as the criteria for 
“orthodoxy” discussed above. If we continue to relate, through 
Christ, to God directly, without the mediation of Scripture, then 
our experiences of God are as valid as anything which might be 
called canonical. So, are the canonical writings “canonical” simply 
insofar as they provide a measure {canon) by which to evaluate our 
experiences, our encounter with God, to judge whether what we 
have experienced is similar to that experienced by the apostles? But 
then why the so-called canonical apostolic writings, and not the 
other writings laying claim to apostolicity? And why is this impor¬ 
tant anyway? 

Moreover, if we think along such lines, have we not in fact re¬ 
duced the stature of God to a being commensurable with our¬ 
selves? Such a God has become our dialogue partner, one whom we 
utilize in our own quest for meaning, transcendence or eternity, in 
our struggle for self-fulfillment and self-knowledge—or however 
we might express it. He is one whom we seek, and, having found, 
possess. As such. He is a being commensurable with ourselves; a 
being, if not within our universe, then outside it but parallel to it. 

But as Creator, God is not such. If He has created all, then He is 
radically incommensurable with everything. As St Gregory 
Palamas put it: 

If God is nature other things are not nature; but if 

every other thing is nature, He is not a nature, just as He is not 
a being (w) if all other things are beings. And if He is a being 
{(jji), then all other things are not beings {opto)? 

There is complete incommensurability between God and our- 

5 St Gregory Palamas, “Topics of Natural and Theological Science and on the Moral 
and Ascetic Life: One Hundred and Fifty Texts,” p 78, in The Phtlokalta^ vol 4, 
trans. G. E, H Palmer, P. Sherrard, and K Ware (London: Faber and Faber, 1995). 
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selves, and for this reason His being {ovaia) is usually spoken of in 
the East as beyond-being {virepovaios)^ Along with this continual 
affirmation of the transcendence of God there is also, of course, the 
affirmation that God is present and active, and, more specifically, 
that He is active and present through His Word —a Word which 
always entails a breath, His Spirit—and that this is the Word by 
whom all things were created, who spoke with Abraham and 
Moses, who spoke through the Prophets, who was embodied in 
Jesus Christ, crucified and risen, as preached by the Apostles. 

If we are to take these reflections seriously, then we must also ac¬ 
knowledge that Scripture is not simply a record of the history of 
our search for God, it is rather a record of Gods quest for us, or 
more precisely, it is itself ih\s quest—God acts through His Word. 
We should not, over-hastily, separate the Word of God contained 
in the written words of Scripture and the Word of God Jesus 
Christ, something to which I will return.^ It is often said that 
Christianity (along with Judaism and Islam—though these are not 
our present concern) is a “religion of the book,” and this is usually 
taken in a very weak sense, that somehow, somewhere, for whatever 
reason, Christianity involves a book. But the challenge of the 
second century forces us to take it in a much stronger sense: If God 
acts through His Word—then that Word needs to be heard, to be 
read, to be understood—our relationship with God is, in a broad 
sense, literary, and as such, it requires the engagement of all of our 
intellective faculties to understand and accomplish—or incar¬ 
nate—Gods Word. Frances Young, in her recent book Biblical Ex¬ 
egesis and the Formation of Christian Culture, points out that it is no 
accident that what came to be orthodox or normative Christianity 
was “committed to a text-based version of revealed truth. This 
Christianity, one might say, is an interpretative text-based religion. 
She further points out that it would be quite anachronistic to sup¬ 
pose that in antiquity Gods revelation was thought of as located, 

6 Cf J Behr, “The Word of God in the Second Century,” Pro Ecclesia (forthcoming). 

7 Frances Young, Biblical Exegesis and the Formation of Christian Culture (Cambridge 

Cambridge University Press, 1997), p 57. 
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not in the text of Scripture, but in the historical events behind the 
text, events to which we only have access by reconstructing them 
from the text, treating the texts as mere historical documents which 
provide raw historical data, subject to our own analysis.^ 

In fact, this interpretative relation to a text, to Scripture, is also 
intrinsic to the Gospel itself The earliest formula for proclaiming 
the death and resurrection of Christ—a formula which is retained 
in all subsequent creeds—is that Christ was crucified and raised 
“according to the Scriptures’": 

I delivered to you as of first importance what I also received 
that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures, and 
that He was raised on the third day according to the Scrip¬ 
tures (1 Cor 15:3-5). 

Clearly the Scriptures that Paul is referring to here are not the 
four Gospels but what we know as the Old Testament. The impor¬ 
tance of this written reference (it is repeated twice) is such that the 
phrase is preserved in later creeds; we still confess that Christ died 
and rose according to the (same) Scriptures. What is important 
here is that the point of concern in this basic Christian confession is 
not the historicity of the events behind their reports, but that the 
reports are continuous with, in accordance with, Scripture; it is a 
textual, or more accurately an “intertextual” or interpretative 
confession. 

Before we examine the scriptural nature of the Gospel, and the 
way in which it was used in the second century to vindicate both 
the scriptural status of the apostolic writings and the principle of 
orthodoxy, it is worth noting the two challenges against which it 
was worked out. The first is that of Marcion, a rich ship owner 
from the Black Sea, who arrived in Rome in the middle of the 
second century, donated a large sum of money to the church there, 
for its charitable works, which was soon after returned to him when 
he was excommunicated for his particular teaching. His teaching, 
however, found adherents, and a Marcionite church existed 
around the Mediterranean for several centuries. Marcion is infa- 


8 Ibid.y p. 167, 
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mous for having drawn a sharp distinction between the God of the 
Old Testament, on the one hand, a spiteful, vengeful and malicious 
god, and, on the other hand, the newly revealed God, the Father of 
Jesus Christ, a loving God who redeems us from the God of the 
Old Testament. His major written work, Antitheses, was a series 
of juxtaposed statements from the Old Testament and the Gospel 
demonstrating the contrast between their depictions of the ones 
whom they call God. He claimed that not only had the Old Testa¬ 
ment proclaimed another God, but, that all the apostles apart from 
Paul had misunderstood Jesus Christ in terms of the expected Mes¬ 
siah of the God of the Old Testament, and so had distorted his mes¬ 
sage—as Paul said, in Galatians, there is only one Gospel which 
false brethren were perverting. According to Marcion, only Paul 
had fully understood Jesus Christ, but, even then, Marcion had to 
excise passages from Pauls letters (e.g., Gal 3:16-4:6, concerning 
Abrahams descendants). The only Gospel in which Marcion had 
any confidence was that of Luke, the disciple of Paul, though this 
again required some editorial work. 

What is of particular interest in Marcion is what led him to such 
a position. Tertullian, writing at the beginning of the third century, 
gives us an indication: 

The separation of the Law and Gospel is the primary and 
principal exploit of Marcion. ... For such are Marcions An¬ 
titheses, or Contrary Oppositions, which are designed to 
show the conflict and disagreement of the Gospel and the 
law, so that from the diversity of principles between those two 
documents they may argue further for a diversity of gods.^ 

That is, it is his particular exegeticalconctrm —the perceived op¬ 
position between Old Testament and Gospel—that leads him to 
postulate two different Gods. Today, because of many centuries of 
monotheism, understood from a philosophical rather than a scrip¬ 
tural perspective, we take it for granted that if there is a God, there 
is only one God and that while Scripture speaks about Him, we are 

9 Tertullian, Against Marcion, 1.19, ed. and trans. by E. Evans (Oxford: Oxford 

University Press, 1972). 
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also in an independent or direct relationship with Him. We believe 
in God before we encounter Him through Scripture, and the one 
we already know (or think we know) we then identify with the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the Father of Jesus Christ. And so, if, 
as Marcion, we felt that there was a discrepancy between what is 
said of God in the Old Testament and what is said in the New Tes¬ 
tament, we would probably claim that it is one and the same God 
operating in two different modes, historicizing the difference, and 
God Himself 

But, how can we be sure that the God we think we already know, 
is the same one spoken of in Scripture? There are, as Paul warns us, 
many gods (1 Cor 8:5). Marcions route seems to follow the oppo¬ 
site direction: his theology is derived from exegetical concerns: that 
our knowledge about God depends upon His revelation, which is 
mediated through Scripture, so that God is bound up with His 
Scripture. Such an approach is also shared by Tertullian. And, as 
Northrop Frye concludes in his study of the nature and workings of 
scriptural language, it also seems to be the approach presupposed 
by Scripture itself He comments, “We could almost say that even 
the existence of God is an inference from the existence of the Bible: 
in the beginningwzs the Word.”^^ One must start with what God 
has in fact revealed of Himself, and hold fast to that. The Christian 
confession is certainly that the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
the Father of Jesus Christ, is alone the one true God, who, together 
with His Son and His Spirit, created all things, and besides whom 
there is no other. But this is a confession, derived from His revela¬ 
tion, from His Scripture, not a metaphysical presupposition with 
which we approach and understand Scripture, 

The second challenge is that provided by Valentinus, a native of 
Egypt, who, his disciples claimed, had been taught by Theodas, a 
pupil of St Paul. He also ended up in Rome, some time in the 
middle of the second century, where, according to Tertullian, he 
had hopes of being elected bishop “on account of his intellectual 


10 Northrop Frye, The Great Code The Btble and Literature (New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1982), p 61 
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force and eloquence.”^ ^ It seems that when he was passed over, his 
teaching became more idiosyncratic, such that he was thereafter 
counted as one of the leaders of that modern construct 
“gnosticism.What is particularly interesting about Valentinus is 
that he does not feel the need to close a body of fixed authoritative 
writings, as did Marcion, but rather continues to reuse, imagina¬ 
tively and creatively, texts and images from the Old Testament in 
much the same way that the New Testament, especially Revelation, 
had done, so producing his own works, such as the Gospel of Truth, 
a work which echoes much of Scripture (Old Testament and New 
Testament) yet is not at all tied to the text of Scripture.For 
Valentinus, the things spoken of in Scripture are expressions of the 
truth that is most authentically perceived in the heart, and as such, 
they are truths also seen in other places, in the writings of the phi¬ 
losophers and elsewhere, enabling Valentinus to draw diverse 
sources into his amalgam. As Valentinus puts it: 

Many of the things written in publicly available books [i.e. 
Classical Greek literature] are found in the writings of Gods 
church [Christian literature]. For this shared matter is the ut¬ 
terances that come from the heart, the law that is written on 
the heart. 

The encounter with God takes place in the interiority of the 
heart, and it is this experience which comes to expression in diverse 
writings. This alone, according to Valentinus, is the origin of all 
truth, knowledge, and wisdom. As David Dawson comments: 

11 Tertullian, Against the Valenttmans, 4, trans ys\ Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol 3 (Grand 
Rapids, MI Eerdmans, 1989) 

12 On the difficulty of the category of “Gnosticism,” see Michael A Williams, Re¬ 
thinking ''Gnosticism ” An Argument for the Dismantlingofa Dubious Category (Prince¬ 
ton Princeton University Press, 1996) 

13 Cf Jacqueline A Biblical Interpretation in the Gnostic Gospel of Truth from 

Nag Hammadi, SBL Diss 79, (Atlanta, GA Scholars Press, 1988) 

14 Fragment G, from Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 6 52 3-4, trans in B Layton, 
The Gnostic Scriptures Ancient Wisdom for the New Age (New York* Doubleday, 
1987), p 243, my insertions, following D Dawson, Allegorical Readers and Cultural 
Revision in Ancient Alexandria (Berkeley University of California Press, 1992), 
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Valentinus relies on his own hearts visionary experience. 

There alone is the true origin of the wisdom that others rou¬ 
tinely attribute to authoritative texts. ... One does not need 
to go to derivative sources, for the truth originally lies in the 
very interior of ones being. 

One has direct access to truth itself, that which has inspired what 
is true in various writings. Having such direct access to wisdom, 
Valentinus no longer recognizes any distinction between Scripture 
and commentary, between source and interpretation. Rather, he 
reconfigures the language and images of Scripture in the light of his 
experience, and the results are themselves new compositions: “The 
visionary possesses those insights from which the shared wisdom of 
classical and Christian literature is derived; he or she is enabled not 
merely to comment (like Philo or Clement) ... but to create 
(... like Philos Moses or Clements logos )The goal for the 
Gnostics was to attain the gift of gnosis, the higher knowledge, 
which enables them to draw the truth out of various ancient writ¬ 
ings and redeploy them in new myths. The important point here is, 
as Frances Young puts it, that “Gnostic doctrine is revelatory, rather 
than traditional, textual or rational.”What is ofimportance is my 
experience of God, around which I then reconfigure whatever I 
find in Scripture and elsewhere, to produce my own myth. Not 
only is there no canon for the Gnostic (either as right belief, or as a 
body of literature), but Scripture itself is both de-sacralized and su¬ 
perseded by the Gnostics own experience and new literary 
creation, and so there is no interpretative engagement with 
Scripture. 

Alongside such positions, we also, of course, have writers who 
espoused what was explicitly acknowledged, by the end of the 
second century, to be orthodox—figures such as St Ignatius, who 
was led under guard from Asia to Rome to be martyred at the be¬ 
ginning of the century, St Justin Martyr, a Christian teacher also in 

15 Dawson, tbtd. 

16 Dawson, tbidy p. 168. 

17 Young, Biblical Exegesis, p. 61. 
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Rome in the middle of the second century, and later St Irenaeus of 
Lyons, a bishop in Gaul, the arch-enemy of the chaos theorists. In 
their own ways, these all maintained a text-interpretative frame¬ 
work for revelation, the point that Christ is preached by the apos¬ 
tles as having been crucified and risen ‘according to the Scrip¬ 
tures.” So, what sense does it make to say that Christ is proclaimed 
“according to the Scriptures”? What is the relationship between 
Christ and the Scriptures? 

To understand this, we need to recall the place and function of 
literature in the ancient world—and especially the idea of mimesis 
or emulation. To be cultured in the ancient world, to have acquired 
a paideia, meant to be versed in the classics. The classics provided 
not only models of sublime style and speech, but also supplied 
moral exemplars, encouraged virtue and piety, and provided the 
material in which to learn to think and on which to hone ones crit¬ 
ical skills. In a word it meant providing a context, or we might 
say, a “world” in terms of which one understood oneself and the 
events of ones life. The same also goes for the Scripture of Israel. 
Throughout its history, the writers of Israel used images and figures 
of earlier events and figures to understand, explicate, and describe 
the events and figures at hand. For example, Noah, in Gen 9: T9, is 
blessed to preside over a renewed world, which is described in the 
vocabulary and imagery of Gen 1:26-31: Noah is presented in 
terms which make him a new Adam, establishing a typological rela¬ 
tion between them. And what has been established with Noah, 
then becomes a paradigm for understanding subsequent events. 
So, for instance, after referring to the overflowing wrath which re¬ 
sulted in Israel being forsaken, in exile, Isaiah adds the following 
oracle: 

18 Cf St Gregory of Nazianzus, Panegyric on St Basil, Oration 43 11, discussing the 
many benefits of education, comments that “from secular literature we have received 
the principles of enquiry and speculation ” Trans in Ntcene andPost-Nicene Fathers, 
series 2, vol 7 (Grand Rapids Eerdmans, 1983) 

19 Cf M ¥\s\\hzn.t. Biblical Interpretationin Ancient Israel (O'xioxd Clarendon Press, 

1985), esp pp 350-80, J L Kugel and R A Early Biblical Interpretation 

(Philadelphia Westminster Press, 1986) 
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“For this is like the days of Noah to me; as I swore that the wa¬ 
ters of Noah should no more go over the earth, so I have 
sworn that I will not be angry with you. 

For though the mountains may move and the hills be dis¬ 
placed, my graciousness will not depart from you, nor shall 
my covenant of peace be disrupted.” 

Thus says the Lord your consoler. (Is 54:9-10) 

The description of the divine wrath of the flood followed by the 
covenant of natural order established with Noah is used to explain 
the divine wrath of the exile which will give way to eternal covenant 
of divine grace. And so, again, a typology is created between the 
two episodes. 

A similar typology is created by Isaiah between Abraham and the 
post-exilic situation of Israel. Isaiah soothes the despair of the 
people, and urges them to “recall Abraham your forefather, and 
Sarah who bore you; for he was one when I called him, but I blessed 
him and made him numerous” (Is 51:2). The people are promised 
national renewal however small the remnant is, if only they imitate 
the patriarchal action and return to their ancestral land: Abraham 
is a both of the required action and of the promised out¬ 

come, And again, this invocation of Abraham as a type for the new 
exodus seems to be based upon an earlier typology already at work 
in the description of Abraham, this time between Abraham and the 
original exodus. Gen 12 describes how Abram was forced to leave 
Canaan, when the land was struck by famine, and migrate to 
Egypt. When Pharaoh made amorous advances towards Sarai, be¬ 
lieving her to be Abrams sister, the Lord brought a plague against 
Pharaoh and his household, prompting Pharaoh to send the patri¬ 
arch away from his land. The typological parallelism is clear: Abra¬ 
ham is described as foreshadowing in his life the destiny of his 
descendants. 

This process, re-employing images to understand and explain 
the present in terms of the past, and so to describe the past as antici¬ 
pating the present, which is evident throughout the Scriptures con¬ 
tinues in the New Testament and its presentation of Christ “ac- 
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cording to the Scriptures.” For instance, Christs Passion is 
described in terms of being the true and primary Pascha (now 
etymologised as “Passion”), of which the Exodus Pascha is but a 
type; Christ is the true Lamb of God. Or, according to another 
typology, in Jn 3:14: “Just as Moses raised the snake in the wilder¬ 
ness, so must the Son of Man be lifted up, so that those who believe 
in Him may have eternal life.” This refers back to Num 21, where 
the Israelites were complaining to Moses that it was folly to remain 
in the desert—the wisdom of the world arguing that it is preferable 
to go back to Egypt. God then struck the people with the deadly 
bites of serpents, and at the same time provided a remedy, the 
bronze serpent lifted up on a pole: by looking upon the serpent, the 
people regained life. Paul also appeals to this concatenation of 
images, when he points out to those in his Corinthian community 
who were seduced by wisdom, that the folly of God (Christ lifted 
on the Cross, as the bronze snake lifted on the pole) overcomes the 
wisdom of the world, and, as such, Christ is the true wisdom and 
power of God. In another vein, but using the same scriptural, liter¬ 
ary or inter-textual technique, Matthew describes Christ as a new 
Moses, going up a mountain to deliver the law, while Paul describes 
Christ as the new Adam, correcting the mistakes of the first Adam, 
whom Paul explicitly describes as being “a type of the One to 
come” (Rom 5:14). 

This is not to imply that the Gospel itself is, as Ricoeur claimed, 
simply “a rereading of an ancient Scripture.The proclamation 
of the death and resurrection of Christ is not straightforwardly de¬ 
rivable from Scripture. Rather, the death and resurrection of Christ 
acts as a catalyst, which then enables a subsequent rereading of the 
Scriptures (the Old Testament), providing the terms and images, 
the context, within which the apostles made sense of what hap¬ 
pened, and with which they explained it and preached it, so justify¬ 
ing the claim that Christ died and rose “according to the Scrip- 

20 P Essays on Btbhcal Interpretation Fortress, 1980), p 51 See 

the comments by J Barr, Holy Scripture Canon, Authority, Criticism (Philadelphia: 

Westminster, 1983), p 70 
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cures ” And this is indeed what we find in the Gospels, where, m 
the Evangelists descriptions of Christ and His activity, there is con- 
scant allusion to scriptural imagery, most explicitly in John, when 
Christ states “If you believed Moses, you would believe me, for he 
wrote of me” (Jn 5 46) Alternatively, in Matthew the same 
mtertextuality is found in terms of prophecy-fulfilment structur¬ 
ing the narrative, while in Luke it appears as the hermeneutic, the 
principle of interpretation, taught by the risen Christ, enlightening 
his disciples “Beginning with Moses and all the prophets, He 
interpreted to them in all the scriptures the things concerning 
himself” (Lk 24 27, cf Lk 24 44-49) This literary enlightening 
of the disciples is paralleled in John when Christ breathes on his 
disciples the Holy Spirit, the one he had promised, who would 
remind them of all things concerning Christ, leading them into all 
truth (cf Jn 20 22, 14 26), Word and Spirit, as indicated earlier, 
can never be separated, and both are at work in the task of 
interpretation 

The writers of the second century were sensitive to the 
intertextual relationship between Scripture and the Gospel not 
only does Scripture speak of Christ, but everything that is said in 
the apostolic writings is found already in Scripture For instance, 
Justin Martyr asserts categorically 

In these books, then, of the prophets, we found Jesus our 
Christ foretold as coming, born of a virgin, growing up to 
man s estate, and healing every disease and every sickness and 
raising the dead, and being hated and unrecognized, and cru¬ 
cified and dying, and rising again and ascending into heaven, 
and being and being-called the Son of God, and certain per¬ 
sons being sent by Him to every race of men proclaiming 
these things, and men from among the Gentiles, rather [than 
the Jews] believing in Him 


21 St Juscin Martyr First Apology 31 7 ed. by M Marcovich PTS 38 (Berlin De 
Gruyter 1994) trans m Ante Nicene Fathers vol 1 (Grand Rapids, MI Eerdmans 


1987) 
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The point of importance for Justin is clearly not the “historical 
Christ,” in our modern sense of the word “history,” but rather to 
demonstrate the scriptural texture of what is said of Christ, and the 
scriptural texture of Christ Himself, the Word of God. 

There is a two-fold process at work in the relationship between 
Scripture and the Gospel. On the one hand, the earliest Christian 
attempts to explain Christ are largely exegetical in character: what 
is said of Christ is rooted in the details of Scripture. Yet, on the 
other hand, it is Gods work in Christ that gives the form and direc¬ 
tion to this exegesis. It is in this sense that Christ, as is often said, is 
the key to Scripture—He is the latent sense of that which was writ¬ 
ten, the Word in the words. 

One of the most interesting examples of how the relationship 
between Christ, the Gospel and Scripture was understood is found 
in Ignatius. When he passed through Philadelphia on his way to 
Rome, Ignatius exhorted the Philadelphians to do everything ac¬ 
cording to Jesus Christ, Some of the Christians there stated that “If 
I do not find [it] in the archives, I do not believe [it to be] in the 
Gospel.” That is, they would only accept the proclamation about 
Christ insofar as it accorded with the “archives,” that is, with what 
has already been authoritatively written. Scripture. Ignatius simply 
replied that “it is written,” referring not to written apostolic texts, 
but to the claim that the proclamation about Christ was indeed ac¬ 
cording to the Scripture. When he later wrote a letter to the Phila¬ 
delphians, Ignatius picks up this debate and attempts to clarify his 
position: 

For me the archives are Jesus Christ, the inviolable archives 
are His cross and death and His resurrection and the faith 
which is through Him—in these I desire to be justified by 
your prayers. The priests are noble, but greater is the High 
Priest, entrusted with the Holy of Holies, who alone is en¬ 
trusted with the secret things of God, since He is the door of 
the Father, through which enter Abraham and Isaac and Ja¬ 
cob and the prophets and the apostles and the Church—all 
these, into the unity of God. But the Gospel has something 
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distinctive: the advent of the Saviour, our Lord Jesus Christ, 

His passion and the resurrection: for the beloved prophets 
made their announcement with Him in view, but the Gospel 
is the completion of incorruption. 

For Ignatius, Jesus Christ is the sole locus of Gods revelation; 
He is the “mouth which cannot lie, by which the Father has spoken 
truly” {Romansy 8.2). As such, all the prophets looked to Him and 
spoke of Him; as he says elsewhere, “they lived according to Jesus 
Christ” and “were inspired by His grace” to proclaim “that there is 
only one God, who has manifested Himself through Jesus Christ 
His Son, Who is His Word proceeding from silence” {Magnesiansy 
8.2). Jesus Christ, His passion and resurrection, alone is salvific. 
Hence it is only through this door that the patriarchs, the prophets, 
the apostles, and all those who have harkened to their call, enter to 
the Father. For Ignatius, the archives when understood correctly 
speak of Jesus Christ, more, they Jesus Christ, in the sense that 
He is the embodiment of Scripture—the Word made flesh. 

The Gospel, in turn, contains no new word or revelation. Its dis¬ 
tinctiveness lies in the fact that it contains, and so re-presents, what 
had only been announced (cf. PhiladelphianSy 5.2): the advent of 
Christ, His passion and resurrection. Elsewhere Ignatius exhorts us 
to give heed to the prophets and especially the Gospel “in which 
the passion has been revealed to us and the resurrection has been 
accomplished” {iu q) to ndOog SeSrjAcoraL kqI f} dvaGraais 
TereXeiojraLy SmyrneanSy 7.2)—in the Gospel is accomplished 
what had previously only been intimated. The inseparability, for 
Ignatius, of Christ and the Gospel is also shown clearly when he as¬ 
serts elsewhere that “Jesus Christ, being now in the Father, is more 
plainly visible” {RomanSy 3.2). That is, it is in the Gospel, the apos¬ 
tolic preaching of the crucified and risen Christ, according to the 
Scriptures, that we see and understand Jesus Christ, rather than 
through establishing what were the bare, uninterpreted historical 
facts. 


22 St Ignatius of Antioch, Philadelphians, 8.2-9.3, ed. and trans. by K. Lake, The Apos¬ 
tolic Fathers, vol. 1, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, MA: Harvard, 1985). 
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The analysis of the relationship between Scripture, the Gospel 
and Christ, is furthered by Irenaeus in various ways. For instance, if 
what is said of Christ is rooted in the images and details of Scripture 
(Old Testament), such that a typological relationship is established 
between what is said of Christ in the New Testament and what is 
said in the Old Testament, then Christ can be said to be present in 
Scripture—hidden as a treasure in a field. 

If anyone, therefore, reads the Scriptures this way, he will find in 
them the word concerning Christ, and a foreshadowing of the new 
calling. For Christ is the “treasure which was hidden in the field” 
[Mt 13:44], that is, in this world—for “the field is the world” [Mt 
13:38]—[a treasure] hidden in the Scriptures, for He was indicated 
by means of types and parables, which could not be understood by 
men prior to the consummation of those things which had been 
predicted, that is, the advent of Christ. And therefore it was said to 
Daniel the prophet, “Shut up the words, and seal the book, until 
the time of the consummation, until many learn and knowledge 
abounds. For, when the dispersion shall be accomplished, they 
shall know all these things” [Dan 12:4, 7]. And Jeremiah also says, 
“In the last days they shall understand these things” [Jer 23:20]. 
For every prophecy, before its fulfillment, is nothing but enigmas 
and ambiguities to men; but when the time has arrived, and the 
prediction has come to pass, then it has an exact exposition 
{i^rjyrjaLs)- And for this reason, when at this present time the Law 
is read by the Jews, it is like a fable, for they do not possess the expla¬ 
nation (HijyrjaLs) of all things which pertain to the human advent 
of the Son of God; but when it is read by Christians, it is a treasure, 
hid in a field, but brought to light by the cross of Christ, and ex¬ 
plained, both enriching the understanding of men, and showing 
forth the wisdom of God, and making known His dispensations 
with regard to man, and prefiguring the kingdom of Christ, and 
preaching in anticipation the good news of the inheritance of the 
holy Jerusalem, and proclaiming beforehand that the man who 
loves God shall advance so far as even to see God, and hear His 
Word, and be glorified, from hearing His conversation, to such an 
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extent, that others will not be able to behold the glory of his coun¬ 
tenance, as was said by Daniel, “Those who understand shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament, and many of the righteous as 
the stars for ever and ever” [Dan 12:3]. In this manner, then, I have 
shown it to be, if anyone read the Scriptures. 

The image given by Christ, of treasure hidden in the field, or the 
world, is used by Irenaeus to refer to Christ Himself: prior to the 
advent of Christ, prior more specifically to the cross, Christ is 
hidden as a treasure in Scripture. Christ is hidden in Scripture in 
prophecies and types, in the words and events of the patriarchs and 
prophets, which prefigure what was to happen in and through 
Christ in His human advent. 

The patriarchs and prophets disseminated these prophecies and 
types throughout the world in the writings of Scripture, preparing 
those who read Scripture for the advent of Christ Himself How¬ 
ever, they are only prophecies and types; what they indicate is not 
yet known. And so, for those who read Scripture, without the ex¬ 
planation of what it is that they foreshadow, the Word they contain 
and the Gospel they anticipate, Scripture remains only myths and 
fables. But now, through the cross, the Passion of Christ, light is 
shed on these writings, revealing what they in fact mean and how 
they are thus the Word of God—the types are made clear in the 
Gospel. So, for Irenaeus, Jesus Christ, as preached by the apostles, 
the Gospel, is the One hidden in Scripture as its veiled meaning: 
He is the Word of God hidden in the words of Scripture, but now 
revealed through the Gospel of the Cross. 

To help elucidate the relationship between Christ, the Gospel, 
and Scripture, Irenaeus employs a series of literary or rhetorical 
terms. One of Irenaeus’ favorite terms is recapitulation. According 
to Quintilian, a first-century Roman rhetorician, “recapitulation” 
is a literary technique by which a whole case, argument or narrative 
is summarized as an epitome, so that its overall impression can be 


23 St Irenaeus of Lyons, Against the Heresies [=AH\, 4.26.1; ed, A. Rousseau et al, Sources 
chretiennes, pp. 100, 152-3, 210-11,263-4, 293-4, (Paris: Cerf, 1965-82); trans. in 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. 1 (Grand Rapids, MI; Eerdmans, 1987). 
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much greater or more forceful.It is in this sense that Paul uses the 
term in Rom 13:9: 

The commandments, “You shall not commit adultery,” “You 
shall not kill,” “You shall not steal,” “You shall not covet,” and 
any other commandment, are summed up in this sentence 
{ep ™ Xojh) TOVTO) duaKe(j)aXaLOVTai), “You shall love 
your neighbor as yourself” 

That is, the New Testament is a recapitulation of the Old Testa¬ 
ment; it is not itself a new revelation, but an epitome making clear 
what had previously been obscure. And it is precisely in this way, 
and in reference to this passage, that Irenaeus explains that the 
apostles have provided us with a resume or epitome which recapit¬ 
ulates the prolixity of the law, fulfilling what had been spoken of in 
Is 10:22-3 (quoted in Rom 9:28), ‘'God will complete and cut 
short His Word in righteousness, for God will make a concise 
Word in all the world. For Irenaeus, the recapitulation effected 
by the Word of God in His incarnation, is effected by God through 
the apostles and their concise word: what the apostles proclaimed 
about Christ is, as we have seen, made up of the texture of the 
Scriptures, no longer proclaimed in the obscurity of types and 
prophecies, but clearly and concisely, in a resume. In the Gospel, 
the apostolic preaching recapitulating Scripture in an epitome, the 
incomprehensible and invisible Word has become visible and com¬ 
prehensible. The “fables” can now be seen as types and prophecies, 
having been brought to light, retrospectively, by the cross. The 
prolix word of God is summarized in the Gospel, which recapitu¬ 
lates the whole in a concise Word. 

This is in fact what we have seen in terms of the way that the 
Gospel is proclaimed using the themes and images derived from 
Scripture through the prism of the cross, all the diverse types 
brought together in a single proclamation. In reverse this also im- 

24 Quintilian, Institutio Oratorta, 6.1.1, ed. and trans. by H. E. Butler, Loeb Classical 
Library, 4 vols. (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1925-30). 

25 Cf. St Irenaeus of Lyons, Demonstration of the Apostolic Preachings 87, trans. J. Behr 
(Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1997). 
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plies the pre-existence of the Son of God, hidden in what had pre¬ 
viously been types and enigmas. So, Irenaeus comments: 

The Son of God did not then begin to exist (at the incarna¬ 
tion), but was with the Father from the beginning; but when 
He became incarnate, and was made man, He recapitulated 
in Himself the long history {expositionem) of human beings, 
and furnished us, in resume {in compendio), with salvation, so 
that what we lost in Adam—to be according to the image and 
likeness of God—that we might recover in Christ Jesus. 
{AHi.l^A) 

The Incarnation, therefore, is not an absolute beginning, but a 
recapitulation of the continual presence and activity of the Word. 
Hence it is Christ Jesus who recapitulates the long line of human 
history. Recapitulating in Himself this history, Jesus Christ fur¬ 
nishes us with salvation through a resume, an epitome, which con¬ 
denses or concentrates, and so makes present, or re-presents, all the 
activity of the Word prior to the Incarnation. And, as we have seen, 
the recapitulation effected by the Word of God in His incarnation, 
is made by God through the apostles and their concise word: what 
the apostles proclaimed about Christ is made up of the texture of 
the Old Testament Scripture—the common second-century 
Christocentric reading of Scripture—but no longer proclaimed in 
the obscurity of types and prophecies, but clearly and concisely, in 
a resume. 

Irenaeus compares this use of Scripture to that of the Gnostics 
(cf. AH 1.8-10). The Gnostics, he says, on the basis of their own hy¬ 
pothesis, distort Scripture; it is, he says, as if someone were to take a 
beautiful mosaic of a king, dismantle the stones and rearrange 
them to form a picture of a dog, claiming that this was the original 
intention of the writer. But those, he continues, who have pre¬ 
served unchanged the canon of truth which they received at bap¬ 
tism, will recognize this blasphemy; they will not recognize the pic¬ 
ture, but they will recognize the stones, and will be able to 
rearrange them in their proper order to fit into the Body of Truth. 
He then goes on to specify the canon of truth: it is faith in One God 
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the Father, one Lord Jesus Christ and one Holy Spirit, together 
with mention of their salvific work. This creed-like formula is not 
an arbitrary imposition upon Scripture. It is rather the hypothesis, 
or presupposition, one must have if one to read Scripture and see 
the picture of the King—of Christ. This excludes other pictures— 
but then, quite simply, other pictures are not that of Christ. There 
is no depiction of Christ other than that which is “according to the 
Scriptures,” not, at least, if one wants to have some claim to the 
Christ spoken of by the apostles. 

This implies, very strongly, that our relationship to God 
through Christ, the unique locus of Gods revelation, is not unme¬ 
diated or direct; it is not enough to see the “Jesus of history” to see 
God, nor to imagine God as a partner in my world, one with whom 
I can dialogue directly, bypassing His own Word. Rather the locus 
of revelation, and the medium for our relationship with God, is 
precisely in the apostolic preaching of Him, the Gospel which re¬ 
fracts Scripture through the cross, the Gospel in which the Word 
latent in Scripture has become visible and comprehensible. The 
Gospel itself, as we have seen, stands in an intertextual, interpreta¬ 
tive relationship with Scripture. And it does so in a definitive way 
for us—our faith must always be apostolic. Definitive revelation 
comes by the apostles. As Irenaeus asserted: 

We have learned from none others the plan of our salvation 
than from those through whom the Gospel has come down to 
us, which they did at one time proclaim in public, and at a 
later period, by the will of God, handed down to us in the 
Scriptures, to be the ground and pillar of our faith. ... These 
have all declared to us that there is one God, Creator of 
heaven and earth, announced by the Law and Prophets; and 
one Christ the Son of God. (T//3.1.1-2) 

That they preached the Gospel and then wrote it down is impor¬ 
tant, for it helps to understand the Orthodox Churchs insistence 
on Scripture and Tradition, and the place of credal formula within 
this. Irenaeus claims that the preaching of the Gospel, that upon 
which the Church is founded, has been preserved intact, and that 
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this (and only this) is what constitutes the apostolic tradition. It has 
been maintained through a succession of bishops teaching and 
preaching the same Gospel. He continues a little later: 

It is within the power of all, in every Church, who may wish 
to see the truth, to contemplate clearly the tradition of the 
apostles manifested throughout the whole world; and we are 
in a position to reckon up those who were by the apostles in¬ 
stituted as bishops in the Churches, and to demonstrate the 
succession of these men to our own times. {AH 33.\) 

It is not that bishops, instituted by the apostles, automatically 
preserved the tradition of the apostles, the Gospel which the apos¬ 
tles delivered, but that they are bishops of the Church only to the 
extent that they do so, for the Church Is founded upon the Gospel. 
More important is the fact that the content of tradition is nothing 
other than that which is also preserved in a written form, as Scrip¬ 
ture—they are not two different sources. The Apostolic Tradition 
is not the accumulation of various customs, nor does it provide us 
with access to knowledge necessary for salvation which is not also 
contained in Scripture. It is the Gnostics, according to Irenaeus, 
who appeal to tradition for teachings not contained in Scripture. 
Tradition is, as Florovsky put it, “Scripture rightly understood,” 
that is, Scripture read as speaking of Christ.^^ 

The canon of truth, then, is not so much a list of obligatory be¬ 
liefs, but a hypothesis or presupposition for reading Scripture a$ 
Scripture —to see in it the Image of the King, rather than simply as a 
curious collection of ancient texts which might be interesting for 
what they say, but do not have much to do with our relationship 
with God. The canon, in this sense, and this is its primary sense, is 
equivalent to the Christocentric reading of Scripture, seeing the 
whole of Scripture in the light of Christ and as speaking of Christ, 
the Old Testament invisibly in types and enigmas, the New Testa¬ 
ment visibly in a clear epitome. This is, in fact, how Clement of 

26 G, Florovsky, “The Function of Tradition in the Ancient Church,” in his Bible, 
Church, Tradition: An Eastern Orthodox View (Vsidiiz: Biichervertriebsanstalt, 1987), 
p. 75. 
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Alexandria defines the canon: 

The ecclesiastical rule is the concord and harmony of the law 
and the prophets in the covenant delivered c t the coming of 
the Lord7^ 

This is the primary meaning of the term canon—the interrela¬ 
tionship between Scripture and Gospel, proclaiming Christ. In the 
light of this, certain apostolic works come to be called canonical, 
meaning that they are of the canon. Similarly, some of the classical 
liturgical anaphoras are also called '‘canons,'’ as they epitomizing 
the whole of Scripture. Likewise those saints whose lives and teach¬ 
ings embody the truth are also called “canons” of faith and piety. 
This canon calls for continual reflection, just as do Christs ques¬ 
tions “Who do you say I am?” and “What is written in the Law? 
How do you read it?” (Mt 16:15; Lk 10:26). The centuries that fol¬ 
lowed did so reflect, and used all the means at their disposal. If tra¬ 
dition, as I have suggested, is essentially the right interpretation of 
Scripture, following the same canon, then it cannot change. There 
are many monuments to this correct interpretation of Scripture— 
writings of the Fathers and saints, schools of iconography and hagi¬ 
ography and so on, and they all point to the same vision of the 
King, or rather they are only accepted insofar as they point to the 
same vision. The Word grows, as Acts puts it (Acts 6:7), in that 
more and more people believe on it and reflect on it, but it remains 
the same Word: Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, today, and for 
ever (Heb 13:8). A tradition with potential for growth ultimately 
undermines the Gospel itself; it would leave open the possibility 
for further revelation, and therefore the Gospel would no longer be 
sure and certain. If our faith is one and the same as that of the apos¬ 
tles, then, as Irenaeus claimed, it is equally immune from improve¬ 
ment by articulate or speculative thinkers, as well as diminution by 
inarticulate believers (cf. ^4// 1.10.3). We must take seriously the 
famous saying of Vincent of Lerins, “We must hold what has been 

27 Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 6.15.125.3, ed. O. Stahlin, 3rd ed. rev. by L. 

Friichtel, GCS 52 (Berlin: Akademie, 1960); trans. in Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. 2 

(Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1987). 
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believed everywhere, always and by all,”^^ at least by those who 
have adhered to one and the same Gospel that was delivered by the 
apostles at the beginning. From an Orthodox perspective there is 
therefore no such thing as dogmatic development. What there is, 
of course, is ever new, more detailed and comprehensive explana¬ 
tions elaborated in defense of one and the same faith, responding 
each time to a particular context or controversy. But it is one and 
the same faith which has been believed from the beginning—the 
Gospel according to Scripture. 


28 Vincent of Lerins, Commomtonum, 2, ed R S Moxon (Cambridge Patristic Texts, 
1915), trans in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, series 2, vol 11 (Grand Rapids, MI 
Eerdmans, 1980) 
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Chiasmus as a key to Biblical Interpretation 


John Breck 

Any written text is dynamic. It possesses an inner movement which 
engages the reader in a process that in the best of circumstances 
leads to understanding. By virtue of that movement, the dynamic 
aspect of the text in question, the reader is drawn into the flow of 
the authors thought, to share the authors own perceptions, 
judgments, and experiences. The text conveys meaning insofar as 
this process—this dialectic between author and reader—is 
successful. 

Whether the text is trivial or profound, it is “meaningful” only 
insofar as it enables the reader to move from his or her own world 
into the world of the author, and to respond to the authors vision 
with understanding. That response can be sympathetic or critical; 
the reader can agree or disagree with the authors perceptions and 
elucidations. For a text to convey meaning, it does not have to con¬ 
vince. But it does have to elicit from the reader a response, one based 
on the way the text expands, modifies, or confirms the reader s own 
life and experience. 

This kind of reflection, however, raises an important question. 
Does the reader s response depend on his or her own understand¬ 
ing of the sense or meaning which the authorv^\^^A to convey? Or 
can the text itself effectively elicit a response—and thus convey 
meaning—autonomously, independently of the authors purpose 
in writing and of his own understanding of the message he sought 
to communicate? A great deal of modern (or “post-modern”) anal¬ 
ysis of the way texts convey meaning concludes that the authors 
own intended meaning is irrelevant or at least secondary to the fun¬ 
damental purpose of the text. That purpose, it is argued, is primar¬ 
ily to evoke an appropriate response from the reader: a response of 
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enlightenment, understanding, enjoyment, and so forth. This im¬ 
plies, however, that the ultimate authority of the text lies with the 
reader rather than with the author and the authors “muse” or 
source of inspiration. Likewise from this perspective, meaning dt- 
pends less on the author than on the reader. The ultimate meaning 
of a text and therefore its “truth”—its correspondence to reality 
and its value for understanding—is determined by the reader s own 
subjective response to the writing in question, rather than by the 
authors “intention”: the meaning the author personally under¬ 
stood and sought to convey. 

Transposed to the reading of the Holy Scriptures, this implies 
that the ultimate authority behind the biblical texts is neither the 
author nor the source of the authors inspiration, understood by 
the Scriptures themselves to be God in the person of the Holy 
Spirit (for example, Jn 14:26; 16:13-15; 1 Tim 4:1; 2 Pet 1:20-21; 
2 Tim 1:14; 3:16; cf Lk 24:27). The ultimate authority regarding 
the meaning of Scripture is understood rather to be the reader him¬ 
self Whether the reader s understanding is thought to be inspired 
by the Holy Spirit, or to be the result of the literary dynamic be¬ 
tween reader and text, the outcome is the same: the biblical writ¬ 
ings in and of themselves possess no inherent authority and hence 
no real claim to truth. “Truth”—meaning an “appropriate” or “rel¬ 
evant” interpretation of a biblical passage—depends solely on the 
reader/interpreter and on the “insight” that person gains from the 
experience of engaging with the text. 

Evidently, this kind of radical “reader response” approach is un¬ 
acceptable to those who identify themselves as orthodox-catholic 
Christians, that is, persons who adhere to the Churchs Tradition 
regarding biblical inspiration and authority. That Tradition, how¬ 
ever, allows for a more moderate “reader-response” approach that 
sees the inspirational work of the Spirit guiding both the composi¬ 
tion ofsacred writings and their interpretation within the life of the 
Church. The insights of modern literary criticism remain valid 
concerning, on the one hand, the dynamic character of the text 
and, on the other, the need for the reader s “response”; what special- 
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ists call the “artistic’' (creative) pole and the “aesthetic” (interpre¬ 
tive) pole of a literary work. 

From this traditional, ecclesial perspective, the authors 
“intent”—the message the author understood and attempted to 
convey by his writing—remains of paramount importance. This 
“intent” is what we refer to as the “historical” or “literal” meaning 
of a biblical passage. Early Christian interpreters whom we ac¬ 
knowledge to be Fathers of the Church recognized that within and 
beyond the literal sense of a passage there is a higher or more com¬ 
plete meaning: a sensus plenior, often referred to as the “spiritual 
sense” of a given passage. The former, literal sense, can be described 
as the meaning intended by the biblical author, whereas the spiri¬ 
tual sense refers to the message God seeks to convey through the bib¬ 
lical text to the Church and world of today. 

This is an over-simplification of the matter, since the biblical au¬ 
thors seem on occasion to have perceived an ultimate sense beyond 
the historical references of their immediate experience. For exam¬ 
ple, the image of the ebed Yahweh or Servant of the Lord [Is 52:13— 
53:12] was perceived by the prophet as in the first instance a future 
king of Israel, but also as a prefiguration of a vicariously suffering 
Savior to come. Within the historical or literal dimension of a bib¬ 
lical text there is often a hidden referent to some eschatological re¬ 
ality to be revealed in the future. Occasionally the biblical author 
was aware of that coming reality, albeit with less fullness than the 
later interpreter, to whom the Fioly Spirit reveals “all the truth” 
through the process of interpretation itself That later interpreter 
could be a New Testament writer who expounds an Old Testament 
passage, or a patristic writer who creates a homily around any bibli¬ 
cal passage. Old Testament or New. And it includes interpreters of 
today: professional exegetes, preachers, and anyone who strives to 
grasp, under the guiding hand of the Holy Spirit, the full meaning 
of a scriptural passage. (See especially Jn 14:26; 16:12-15, passages 
that form the basis of any Orthodox hermeneutic.) 

The work of biblical interpretation begins, then, with a quest for 
the literal sense of the text. Although they tended to be more inter- 
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ested in the spiritual than the literal sense, the Church Fathers rec¬ 
ognized a fundamental truth: that the spiritual sense unfolds only on 
the basis of the literal sense, ^ It is imperative, therefore, that any at¬ 
tempt to ‘‘interpret” the sense of Scripture—and not simply 
impose upon it an arbitrary opinion, void of both meaning and au¬ 
thority—begin with an effort, using the best historical-critical and 
literary-critical tools and methods available, to discern within its 
own historical context the author s intended message. That is, to 
discern the “literal sense” of the text. 

From the early nineteenth century through the middle of the 
twentieth, scholarly attention focused especially on the contribu¬ 
tions and limits of historical-critical approaches to biblical inter¬ 
pretation. In recent years interest among exegetes has shifted to 
various forms of literary analysis. Although the results have been 
mixed (much of the effort has been expended to correct false or 
one-sided conclusions drawn by other scholars), certain specific 
contributions have been especially helpful in clarifying the mean¬ 
ing of scriptural passages by locating the center of the authors inter¬ 
est and thereby pinpointing the “literal” sense of a given text. 

The most significant of these, to my mind, is the contribution 
made by a small number of biblical scholars, beginning in the mid¬ 
eighteenth century with the works of the Anglican hierarch Robert 
Lowth and continuing today with studies by scholars such as John 
Gerhard,^ Charles H. Talbert,^ and especially Peter F. Ellis.^ These 
studies base their interpretation of biblical texts on a form of liter¬ 
ary analysis that investigates the “concentric parallelism” or “chias- 


1 This point has been well developed by Bertrand de Margerie, SJ, m his important 
study of the hermeneutics of St Augustine For the “unipluralism” or multiplicity of 
literal senses m Scripture, see his Introduction to the History of Exegesis Vol III, St Au¬ 
gustine (Petersham, MA St Bede’s Publications, 1991), pp 47-88 

2 The Literary Unity and the Compositional Methods of the Gospel of John, unpublished 
doctoral dissertation 

3 Seeesp Reading John A Literary and Theological Commentary of the Fourth Gospel and 
the Johannine Epistles (New York Crossroads, 1994) 

4 See esp The Genius of John A Composition-Critical Commentary on the Fourth Gospel 
(Collegeville, MN Liturgical Press, 1984) 
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tic” (also called ‘chiasmic”) structures of biblical passages. In this 
issue of St Vladimir s Theological Quarterly, Peter Ellis offers a com¬ 
plete analysis of the Gospel of John, showing that the author struc¬ 
tured his work from beginning to end according to the principles 
of chiasmus. This is, in the truest sense, a groundbreaking 
achievement that greatly advances his work in The Genius of John 
(1984). It should be of immense value to all those, trained in bibli¬ 
cal exegesis or not, who wish to enter into the dynamic flow of the 
remarkable literary and theological work which is the Fourth 
Gospel, in order to draw from it the wealth of spiritual riches it 
contains. 

Without understanding the principles of concentric parallelism 
which governed the writing of the Fourth Gospel, one is left with 
the impression, given by the vast majority of modern commentar¬ 
ies, that the Gospel is a hodgepodge of traditions, coming from a 
variety of sources, that were stitched together and interpreted by 
the evangelist, then reworked and edited by one or more disciples 
including a ‘‘final redactor” who delivered to us the end product. 
Thus, it is argued, the prologue (1:1-18) was originally a (quasi¬ 
gnostic?) hymn of independent origin; chapter 21 is a later appen¬ 
dix, the original Gospel having ended at 20:31; and passages such 
as 12:44-50 and 6:51-58 are to be understood as later additions, 
the former to correct a misunderstanding concerning the authority 
of Jesus’ words, and the latter to provide a “eucharistic” interpreta¬ 
tion to the Bread of Life discourse. In addition, the Gospel is pur¬ 
ported to be based on several disparate blocks of tradition (e.g., a 
“signs” source, a “Son of Man” source) that were woven, more or 
less successfully, into the overall literary composition. 

The studies of Gerhard, Ellis, and others, however, go far toward 
proving that the Gospel was composed by a single author (using 
underlying oral and perhaps written tradition) and that the pas¬ 
sages in question are in fact original and integral parts of the Gos¬ 
pel’s message. In order to make that point, and to serve as some¬ 
thing of an introduction to Peter Ellis’ analysis of the Gospel, I 
would like to describe and illustrate briefly the nature of chiastic 
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structures for those readers who are unfamiliar with them and with 
the centripetal flow they represent. My chief concern is to indicate 
how chiastic patterns focus the readers attention on the literal 
sense of a text and thereby serve as an indispensable key for proper 
interpretation of biblical passages.^ 

c/:) C/3 c/3 

It seems obvious that any writing should be read according to ks 
linear progression, from beginning to end, as we read a novel or 
newspaper article. In antiquity, however, a linear reading of a text 
was very often complemented by another kind of reading. This 
reading follows the laws of what is called “chiasm” or “chiasmus,” a 
rhetorical form based on concentric parallelism. Parallelism nor¬ 
mally involves two lines of prose or poetry in which the second line 
repeats and yet modifies words and themes of the first line. Take, 
for example, the couplet: “Bless the Lord, O my soul / Let all that is 
within me bless His holy name //.” Here the first line is repeated by 
the second line, but with a certain modification that intensifies or 
completes the first line. From the basic admonition that one “bless” 
the Lord, the thought moves to the heightened command that “all 
within me”—that is, ones entire being—bless or adore the 
“Name” of the Lord which is proclaimed to be “holy.” Since the 
“name” expresses the essence of a given reality, to bless Gods “holy 
Name” is to offer the highest order of praise to His person and His 
purpose within creation. 

Chiasmus is a rhetorical form developed on the basis of parallel¬ 
ism. But it takes parallelism an important step further by creating a 
movement that is in essence concentric. Although any passage reads 
in linear fashion, from beginning to end, it can also incorporate an¬ 
other movement: from the exterior to the interior, from the ex¬ 
tremities toward the center. In this way, meaning is developed from 


5 For a more detailed account, demonstrating that virtually every apostolic author 
made extensive use of chiastic patterns in composing his work, see J Breck, The Shape 
of Biblical Language Chiasmus in the Scriptures and Beyond (New York SVS Press, 
1994) The following discussion of chiastic structures in Scripture and elsewhere is 
based on information found in that book 
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the beginning and end of the passage toward the middle. Accord¬ 
ingly, the ultimate meaning of a chiastically structured passage is 
expressed not at the end, in what we understand to be the “conclu¬ 
sion.” The real meaning or essential message of the text is to be 
found rather at its center. 

This chiastic way of composing and reading a literary text, so 
that meaning develops from the extremities toward the center, 
seems to have originated in the Semitic world at least three thou¬ 
sand years before Jesus Christ It is found in ancient Akkadian and 
Sumerian texts, and it spread from there to the Greek world. The 
epics of Homer, for example, are chiastically structured, as, pre¬ 
sumably, was much of the oral tradition that underlies them. 
Writers of both the Old and New Testaments used chiasmus exten¬ 
sively. Although it seems not to have been taught in rhetorical 
schools after the beginning of the Christian era, nevertheless chias¬ 
mus appears throughout the ages, down to the present day. It is a 
basic form of musical composition (e.g., the concentric movement 
of a Bach fugue); it characterizes many liturgical hymns and 
prayers (e.g., Phos Hilaron and many of the Kontakia of Romanos 
the Melode); and it is often found in modern essays such as news¬ 
paper columns and editorials. 

Modern writers are unaware that they are composing their 
works both linearly and chiastically. This is because we are no 
longer familiar with the chiastic “flow” that is natural to the human 
mind as it attempts to express ideas. But consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, writers use chiasmus to express their thoughts. (In antiq¬ 
uity, authors who employed chiasmus often reproduced it uninten¬ 
tionally. The evangelist Mark, for example, structured virtually 
every pericope of his Gospel according to the laws of chiasmus; yet 
the fact that he sometimes allows large chiasms to overlap one an¬ 
other indicates that he did not always use this rhetorical pattern 
consciously.) The ubiquity of chiasmus suggests that the human 
mind itself “thinks” in terms of concentric parallelism. Chiasms 
may in fact be what structuralists call “deep structures.” Like his¬ 
torical narrative and certain forms of myth, the literary form itself 
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may be inscribed in the human brain. In other words, whether we 
realize it or not, we all tend to think chiastically. We express mean¬ 
ing from beginning to end, from A to Z; but we also express mean¬ 
ing in terms of the “concentric parallelism” that constitutes the par¬ 
ticular rhetorical form known as “chiasmus.” 

To illustrate what we mean by chiastic structures, we may begin 
with the phenomenon of Hebrew parallelism as it appears 
throughout the Old Testament. 

Hebrew parallelism, once again, consists of two (or sometimes 
three) lines, in which a theme is repeated and developed. The 
second line of a Hebrew couplet, for example, can take up a word 
or theme of the first line. Then it amplifies, intensifies, or com¬ 
pletes the thought of the first line. Consequently, the couplet is 
structured as a first line that ends in a minor stop and a second line 
that ends in a major stop: 

A: Blessed is the man who fears the Lord / 

B: and who loves His commandments // (Ps 111/112:1) 

A: I will bless the Lord at all times / 

B: His praise will always be on my lips // (Ps 33/34:1) 

Notice that the first line is not only repeated by the second line. 
In some important way, the second line (B) takes up and develops 
or sets forward the thought of the first line (A). The theme “Blessed 
is the man who fears the Lord” is repeated in the second line, “and 
who loves His commandments.” But the second line (B) specifies 
just how fear of the Lord is to be expressed: namely, by loving the 
Lord s commandments. There is a progression, a movement or de¬ 
velopment of meaning from A to and not simply repetition. 

Where two parallel lines express basically the same idea, the lit¬ 
erary form is referred to as “synonymous parallelism.” And yet, as 
we have seen, the two lines are never fully synonymous, since the 
second line develops the first in some significant way. 

There are other forms of parallelism as well. One of the most 
common is “antithetical parallelism.” In this case, the second line 
(B) expresses the antithesis or opposite of the first line (A). A good 
example is the passage 1 John 4:6. 
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A: He who knows God listens to us; / 

B: He who is not of God {ek theou) does not listen to us. // 

Here “B” specifies and intensifies “A” by transforming ‘‘to know 
God” into a statement concerning ones origin. In this epistle, the 
authors opponents are called “antichrists.” They oppose members 
of the Johannine community and the author of the epistle (the 
apostle John or one of his disciples). They do not “listen” to the au¬ 
thors teachings about Jesus Christ and the need to love one an¬ 
other. Thereby they demonstrate that they are not “of God.” 

How to move on to the phenomenon of chiasmus as such. 
Scholars often use the term “chiasmus” to designate any form of in¬ 
verted parallelism. This is a rhetorical form in which the second line 
reverses the order of words or themes expressed in the first line. A 
classic example is Jesus^ frequent saying, “The last shall be first / 
and the first shall be last //.” If we set this out so that the first line is 
placed above the second, the inversion is apparent: 

The last shall be first 
and 

the first shall be last. 

The term “chiasmus” is taken from the Greek letter “chi” which 
is written like the Roman letter “X.” If we connect the correspond¬ 
ing words in each line, this gives us the form of a “chi.” 

LAST FIRST 
X 

FIRST LAST 

Authentic chiasmus, however, includes a third line or element. (In 
chiastic structures, in fact, there can be any number of lines. The 
crucial point is that they be structured in parallel around a central 
theme.) This central element is the focus of meaning about which 
the other parallel lines are constructed. This gives us the form 
A:B:A’, in which A' repeats yet develops the theme of A, and both 
lines lead to and focus on the center of meaning expressed by B. 

Entire writings can be structured according to this same model. 
For example, St Pauls Second Letter to the Corinthians begins 
with seven chapters describing the apostle s relations with the Co- 
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rinthian Christians. Chapters eight and nine seem to change the 
subject by addressing the need to collect money for the mother 
church in Jerusalem. Then chapters ten through thirteen return to 
the theme of Pauls relations with the Corinthians. But in these last 
chapters, the tone is much more harsh and critical than in the first 
part of the letter. This apparent change in subject and mood has led 
scholars to conclude that Second Corinthians is a collection of 
originally separate letters. They misunderstand the matter, how¬ 
ever, because they are not aware that St Paul has written his letter 
according to the laws of chiasmus. The three parts of Second Corin¬ 
thians represent a chiastic movement A:B:A’. “A” states a theme 
that is taken up at the end of the letter as “A-prime.” The original 
theme of “A” is intensified in “A-prime” as the apostle expresses 
sadness and anger over certain conditions in the Corinthian com¬ 
munity. Yet his overall purpose is to stress the need for loving coop¬ 
eration, and not only among themselves. He especially wants them 
to share with the church in Jerusalem, to ease that church’s material 
burden, but also as a sign of unity between the mother church and 
communities of the diaspora. His main point, therefore, is ex¬ 
pressed not at the end of the letter but at the center. That is, the 
principal message of 2 Corinthians is expressed in chapters 8 and 9, 
which speak of the collection for the Jerusalem church. Thus St 
Paul has written his letter according to the common literary form 
A:B:A', where 'A-prime” intensifies “A,” and the primary meaning 
of the entire writing is expressed in “B.” 

Chiasmus, then, contains a central element that represents the 
focus ofmeaningoi the passage in question. Most chiastic structures 
are more complicated than A:B:A. Some longer passages move 
incrementally from “A” all the way through "I,” to arrive at the 
mid-point “Jj” which expresses the key theme; then they continue 
in reverse order from “I-prime” to “A-prime.” (Such an example 
comprises nine parallel couplets [A~A', B-B’, ... I-F] that focus 
about the central theme [J]. Similarly, the entire Gospel of John 
constitutes a major chiasm of twenty one “sequences”: 1 through 
10 [A-J] are paralleled, in reverse order, by 12 through 21; and the 
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whole Gospel “turns” about the central element “K,” which is se¬ 
quence 11 [=6:16-21 ], the motif of the New Exodus expressed by 
the episode of Jesus walking on the water) 

Then again, the center of a chiastically structured passage can 
consist of two lines (or an entire paragraph). An example is 1 John 
4:7-8. This pericope begins with an introductory line that does 
not fit into the chiastic pattern (called “anacrusis,” a Greek expres¬ 
sion for “cast off”). This is a common phenomenon in chiasmus 
and can be found either at the beginning or at the end of a passage. 

“Beloved, let us love one another. 

A : For love is of God 

B : and whoever loves is born of God and knows God. 

B': He who does not love has not known God, 

A': for God is love.” 

Notice the parallelism between “A” and “A-prime” on the one 
hand, and between “B” and “B-prime” on the other. B:B’ represent 
antithetical parallelism: 

B : loves born of God knows God 

B': does not love has not known God. 

“A” and “A-prime,” represent inverted parallelism: 

A: love is of God 

A: for God is love. 

Again the inversion (the “chi” or “X”) is evident: Love—God // 
God—Love. 

Throughout the entire Gospel of John, as in certain passages of 1 
John, there is a fivefold structure (A:B:C:B’:A). Here there is paral¬ 
lelism between “A” and “A-prime,” just as there is between “B” and 
“B-prime.” Once again, “C” represents the center of meaning. 

This chiastic way of reading biblical writings has great impor¬ 
tance for the work of exegesis or biblical interpretation. Written 
chiastically, biblical works must be read chiastically in order to dis¬ 
cover the primary message the author wanted to convey. As the 

6 See P F Ellis, The Genius of John, pp 14-15, J Breck, The Shape of Biblical Lan¬ 
guage, 193-197 
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author wrote, his thought moved linearly, from his introduction to 
his conclusion. Yet it also moved concentrically, from the extremi¬ 
ties of the composition towards the center. With regard to the five¬ 
fold A:B:C:B’:A' model, the result was a progression that moved 
from “A” to its parallel in ‘A-prime,” constituting the first couplet; 
then to “B” and its parallel in “B-prime,'' constituting the second 
couplet; and concluded with the central affirmation '‘C.” A good 
example is 1 John 3:9. 

A : Whoever is born of God 
B : cannot commit sin 

C : because Gods seed {sperma) dwells within him; 

B': and he is not able to sin 
A': because he is born of God, 

Notice again the development of meaning from the first half of 
the strophe (A-B) to the second half (B’-A'). The first two lines are 
heightened or intensified by the last two: “Whoever is born of God 
cannot sin... (precisely) because he is born of God.” And the entire 
passage focuses around the central element “C”: the person “born 
of God” is incapable of sin. Why? “Because Gods seed dwells 
within him.” “Seed” in this context is a symbol of the Holy Spirit. 
St John is telling his community that sin is impossible for them pre¬ 
cisely because of the indwelling presence of Gods Spirit. By virtue 
of the Spirits presence (communicated at baptism?), they are 
simply unable to commit sin. (The difficulty in reconciling this 
statement with 1 Jn 1:8 is resolved if we understand the author to 
be speaking in 3:9 of the sin of apostasy, which is the specific sin of 
his antagonists, the antichrists. Members of the Johannine com¬ 
munity are protected from the temptation to apostatize by the 
Spirit of God which dwells in them and preserves their commu¬ 
nion with the Father and the Son; cf 3:24 and 4:13.) 

A final example illustrates particularly well the usefulness of chi- 
astic analysis for the work of interpretation. Two juxtaposed pas¬ 
sages in the Gospel of John (5:19-24 and 5:25—30) have long per¬ 
plexed scholars because they seem to represent incompatible 
perspectives concerning eschatology and the meaning of resurrec- 
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tion. The former, an example of “realized eschatology,” stresses the 
present experience of believers who hear and believe Jesus’ message. 
They do not come into judgment but, as v. 24 declares, they have 
{already^ prior to their physical death) passed from death to life. 
The following passage, on the other hand, represents “future escha- 
tology,” insofar as it directs attention to the endtime, when the Son 
of God and Son of Man will return in his glory. In that final hour, 
the dead will hear the voice of the Son; they shall come forth from 
their graves, “those who have done good, to the resurrection of life, 
and those who have done evil, to the resurrection of judgment 
{knseds)C 

In the first pericope, judgment has already occurred, in that 
those who obey Christ’s word and believe the Father’s testimony 
about his Son are no longer subject to a final judgment; they have 
already, in the sphere of their earthly existence, entered into eternal 
life. The second, on the other hand, lays emphasis on a future hour 
of judgment which will involve all the dead. Everyone will be 
judged according to his or her works, and—like the sheep and 
goats of Jesus’ parable of the Last Judgment recorded in Matthew 
25—the righteous shall rise to life while the unrighteous shall rise 
to judgment, implying condemnation. 

The wording of these two passages is so similar as to suggest that 
they are doublets: parallel explanations of the way the Son exercises 
the authority, bestowed on him by the Father, that grants life to his 
followers and brings judgment or condemnation upon his oppo¬ 
nents. Part of the difficulty we may have in reconciling these two 
perspectives lies in our rather artificial distinction between “future” 
and “realized” eschatology. From Albert Schweitzer to C.H. Dodd, 
debate in Protestant circles tended to become polarized over this 
issue, and biblical scholars of most traditions seem to have been 
carried along in the wake of that debate. If we attempt to grasp just 
how the evangelist himself understood the matter, however, it be¬ 
comes clear that the two perspectives complement each other. 
A chiastic analysis of the two passages in fact demonstrates that 
they belong together as two panels of a diptych. As w. 25—30 insist. 
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there will indeed be a “last judgment,” one in which righteousness 
and unrighteousness will be made manifest and will serve as the cri¬ 
terion by which final resurrection leads to eternal life or eternal 
condemnation (if indeed this is the implication of “judgment” in 
V. 30). On the other hand, v. 24 speaks of the passage from death to 
life that occurs In this age as a result of faith: the passage from unbe¬ 
lief and rejection of Christ to eternal communion in him. 

Insofar as the Johannine Christians have already committed 
themselves to belief in Jesus as Son of God and Son of Man, to 
whom the Father has granted the authority to judge the living and 
the dead, they have already passed from “death” (unbelief) to “life” 
(belief). In the present age, the Son implicitly exercises judgment 
on the world through his teaching and healing mission (the “signs” 
of his ultimate, divine authority). Those who believe in him, and 
manifest that belief through their faithfulness to his word, partici¬ 
pate already in “eternal life.” Nevertheless, consistent with the tra¬ 
ditional eschatological perspective of the early Church, the evange¬ 
list complements this affirmation concerning the present reality of 
eternal life by including the assurance that future judgment will 
occur at the parousia or return of Christ in glory. At the close of the 
present age the Son will come to call forth from the tomb all man¬ 
kind, and to execute a judgment that will mean for some a final res¬ 
urrection to life, and for others a final resurrection to condemna¬ 
tion. Yet in a distinctively Johannine perspective, even this end- 
time judgment occurs in the present, at least for those who now 
hear and now accept Jesus’ testimony about himself Thus v. 25: 
“Truly, truly, I say to you, the hour is coming, and now is, when the 
dead will hear the voice of the Son of God, and those who hear will 
live'' Nothing is said of the “others.” The focus in both v. 24 and 
V. 25 is upon the faithful: it is they who, in this present age, receive 
the gift of life, by virtue of their belief and their adherence to Jesus’ 
“word” (the commandment to “love one another,” 13:34). The 
passage from spiritual death to spiritual life occurs in the frame¬ 
work of the believer’s present earthly existence. It will be confirmed 
at the final resurrection, however, when the faithful—who in this 
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present life have already passed beyond judgment—will rise to 
eternal life, whereas the unfaithful and unrighteous will be sub¬ 
jected to a “resurrection of judgment” that will lead to condemna¬ 
tion. Once again, the two perspectives are complementary. They 
both emphasize the present experience of eternal life for those who 
believe in Jesus; they both declare that the Father has granted the 
Son his own authority to judge; and they both affirm that “judg¬ 
ment” is reserved for those who deny Jesus and thereby bring death 
upon themselves. 

This complementary character of the two passages appears 
clearly once they are set out according to the “chiastic flow” that 
unites them in a single literary unit. Note that there occurs the typi¬ 
cal intensification or completion from the first half to the last: from 
life beyond judgment in the present age, to life beyond judgment 
in the age to come. {RSV translation) 

A: Jesus said to them, “Truly, truly, I say to you, the Son can do nothing 
of his own accord (ou dynatai o uios poiein aph* eautou ouden), but 
only what he sees the Father doing; for whatever he does, that the 
Son does likewise, 

B : For the Father loves the Son, and shows him all that he himself 
IS doing; and greater works than these WiW he show him, that you 
may marvel. 

C: For as the Father raises the dead and gives them life, so also 
the Son gives life to whom he will. The Father judges no 
one, but has given all judgment to the Son^ that all may 
honor the Son, even as they honor the Father. He who 
does not honor the Son does not honor the Father who 
sent him. 

D : Truly, truly, I say to you, he who hears my word and be¬ 
lieves him who sent me has eternal life\ he does not 
come into judgment, but has passed from death to 
life. 

D': Truly, truly, I say to you, the hour is coming, and now 
iSy when the dead will hear the voice of the Son of God, 
and those who hear will live. 
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C: For as the Father has life in himself, so he has granted the 
Son also to have life in himself and has given him authority to 
execute judgment, because he is the Son of Man. 

BDo not marvel at this; for the hour is coming when all who are 
in thetombs will hear his voice and come forthy those who have 
done good, to the resurrection of life, and those who have 
done evil, to the resurrectionof judgment. 

A': / can do nothing on my own authority (pu dynamai ego poiein af 
emautou ouden); as I hear, I judge; and my judgment is just, because 
I seek not my own will but the will of him who sent me. 

The movement from the first strophe (A-D) to the second stro¬ 
phe (D'~A') can be indicated as follows: 

A —> A': The Son can do nothing by himself 
—> I can do nothing by myself / 

The Son does what the Father does 
—> The Son wills what the Father wills. 

B —> B': The disciples will marvel at “greater things” 

—> The disciples will marvel that the Son 
will call forth the dead to judgment. 

C —> C: The Father and the Son give life to the dead 
—> The Father and the Son have life in 
themselves. / 

The Father has given judgment to the Son 
—> The Father has given judgment to the Son 

because he is the Son of Man (the apocalyptic 
Judge of Dan 7:13 and 1 Enoch). 

D —> D': He who hears and believes has eternal life now 

—> The dead who hear will have life in the coming 
hour which is already present (nun estin), / 

Those among the living who hear and believe have 
passed from death to life 

—> Those among the dead who hear the Son of 
God will pass from death to life. 

The parallelism between these two strophes, 5:19-24 and 5:25- 
30, makes quite clear the evangelists intended message: eternal life 
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is a divine gift, presently accessible to those who believe in the Son 
of God and obey his commandment; and that gift will be con¬ 
firmed at the last judgment, when the dead in Christ will come 
forth from the tombs to '‘the resurrection of life.” Rather than op¬ 
posing or even juxtaposing two different eschatological perspec¬ 
tives—"present” and "future”—the evangelist is in fact describing 
two complementary dimensions of eternal life: that lived in the 
present age through faith, and that lived in the age to come, follow¬ 
ing the "general resurrection.” 

The evangelist, then, has not juxtaposed two originally separate 
traditions representing diverse and irreconcilable eschatological 
perspectives. He has produced a single literary unit, structured ac¬ 
cording to the laws of chiasmus, which incorporates a unified and 
coherent theme concerning the role of the Father s Son in bestow¬ 
ing eternal life upon believers. 

There is one additional point that this passage illustrates. It is the 
fact that chiastic patterns are governed by an inner dynamic that 
can be analyzed in various ways. In his study of John 6, for example, 
Charles Talbert lays out the parallel couplets of various sections in a 
way that is somewhat different from my own analysis.^ This does 
not mean that one analysis is ‘‘right” and the other "wrong.” It 
means, rather, that each of us has sensed the chiastic “flow” of the 
passages in question in somewhat different ways. Nevertheless, it 
can be easily demonstrated that both interpretations correspond to 
the movement intuited by the evangelist as he worked with and re¬ 
structured his source material. 

The reader will find that the same is true with regard to the anal¬ 
ysis of John 5:19-30 offered above, as compared with the study by 
Peter Ellis. Ellis’ concern is to demonstrate that the fivefold 
A:B:C:B’:A' pattern is consistent throughout the Fourth Gospel 
and represents its most fundamental "shape.” Consequently, he 
breaks down 5:19-30 as follows: A = 5:19-23; B = 5:24-25; C = 
5:26-27; B' = 5:28-29; and A' = 5:30. His use of boldface type to 

7 Reading John, 131-142, Breck, The Shape of Biblical Language, 204- 

213 
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indicate parallel words and themes makes it immediately clear that 
his analysis corresponds fully to the actual movement of the pas¬ 
sage. The evangelist himself presumably had no set “chiastic struc¬ 
ture” in mind as he composed this particular passage. He clearly 
wanted to structure the Gospel as a whole “from the extremities 
toward the middle,” and he consciously composed the whole ac¬ 
cording to the twenty parallel sequences that focus upon sequence 
eleven, the New Exodus symbolized by the tradition of Christ 
walking on the water. Within this framework, he also consciously 
worked the Gospel into five major chiasms, each of which com¬ 
prises other chiasms. The dominant flow or movement represented 
throughout thus takes shape as the fivefold pattern A;B:C:B':A'. 
This does not preclude other patterns, however, such as those that 
constitute the two strophes of the Bread of Life discourse in chapter 
6. The first strophe, w. 35-47, comprises seven parallel couplets 
(A—G and G-A') that focus about v. 42a (H). The second strophe, 
w. 48-58, contains eight couplets (A-H and H-A) that have as 
their “center of meaning” v. 53 (I): “Truly, truly I say to you, unless 
you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood, you have 
no life in you.”^ Yet as Ellis demonstrates, both of these strophes in¬ 
corporate as well the fivefold movement typical of the Gospel as a 
whole. 

With chiastic structures, in other words, we are dealing less with 
consciously crafted examples of literary artistry than with an intu¬ 
ited movement, a complex and flexible flow of thought, by which 
meaning is expressed through the use of parallel couplets which 
converge on the authors center of concern, and thereby reveal what 
we term the “literal sense” of the text. 

C/3 CO 

Where a biblical passage has been composed according to the laws 
of chiasmus, it is of the utmost importance that the reader recog¬ 
nize the chiastic structures and read the text accordingly. This rec¬ 
ognition is vital if the reader is to follow the progression of the 


8 Breck, ibid,, pp. 209-212. 
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author s thought and discern his main point, his focus of meaning. 
Once again we may ask why an author would write this way. And 
again the answer seems to be that concentric parallelism represents 
a Meep structure” of the human mind. Without realizing it, we all 
think this way; it is inscribed in our very nature. This rhetorical 
form represents a movement that can be described as spiral or, 
more accurately, helical. It constitutes a three-dimensional spiral or 
“rhetorical helix” consisting of parallel lines that converge on a 
center of meaning. 

Elsewhere I have noted numerous examples that demonstrate 
the ubiquity of chiastic structures outside the biblical corpus.^ To 
those examples we can add the Byzantine eucharistic liturgy (the 
“Divine Liturgy” of St John Chrysostom or St Basil), whose 
“center” is the offertory gesture, “Thine own of Thine own, we 
offer unto Thee, on behalf of all and for all!” This is flanked by the 
anamnesis and the epiclesis, then by various litanies and hymns 
that parallel one another as the text moves from the center toward 
the extremities. The Byzantine vespers service is structured in simi¬ 
lar fashion, focusing about the ancient prayer, “Vouchsafe, O Lord, 
to keep us this night without sin....” These are not only literary 
texts; they are services of praise and supplication that incorporate 
vital liturgical gestures, the movement of corporate worship. The 
human mind perceives meaning in both linear and “helical” fash¬ 
ion, and it expresses that meaning accordingly, in graphic art, 
music, and literature, as well as in the dance of sacred celebration. 

Chiasmus thus represents an invaluable key to a proper under¬ 
standing of Holy Scripture—and of much else in human experi¬ 
ence. Because many biblical authors used this rhetorical method to 
produce their works, it is necessary for us to understand that 
method in order properly to interpret those works. To hear the 
Word of God and interpret it correctly and fully, we need to read 
the chiastic portions of the Bible according to the way they were 
written. We need to read them “chiastically.” 


9 Breck, Ibid , p. 273ff. 
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INCLUSION, Chiasm, and the Division of The 
Fourth Gospel 


Peter R Ellis 

In recent years, rhetorical criticism of John s Gospel has begun to 
investigate how John uses his literary techniques, devices, and over¬ 
all strategies to persuade his readers to accept the truths he thinks 
they need to know in order to confront the world in which they 
live. This approach entails a shift in the manner of interpreting 
Johns gospel. The earlier approach was to look at the gospel simply 
as if it were a “window” through which the interpreter could see the 
real world beyond. This led interpreters to concentrate on the his¬ 
torical events the book talked about instead of on the interpreta¬ 
tion of those events, which is the proper field of a biblical 
theologians work. 

Rhetorical criticism shifts from an emphasis on history to an 
emphasis on the interpretation of history. Starting with redaction 
criticism, which studied how the evangelists structured their 
source materials in such a way as to put their own theological stamp 
on the story of Jesus, rhetorical critics began to look at the gospels 
not as “windows” on the past (which they still were, of course) but 
as “mirrors” that reflected the minds of their authors and the needs 
of their audience at the time when they were composing their 
books. 

How John thought about the needs of his audience of hearers 
and readers, and how he put his gospel together to satisfy those 
needs, is what his gospel as mirror reflects. John did not know 
many of the rhetorical techniques described by Aristotle, Cicero, 
and later rhetoricians. He did, however, know the techniques used 
by the storytellers of the Old Testament and the Jewish rhetoricians 
of his own time. 
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Two literary techniques that John uses extensively—inclusion 
and chiasm—are of critical importance for understanding the 
structure of his gospel. Both are grounded in the text and provide 
objective evidence for delimiting the beginnings and endings 
of narratives and parts of narratives, discourses, and parts of 
discourses. 

In John’s gospel every narrative, from the short narrative of the 
wine at Cana at the beginning to the long narrative of the resurrec¬ 
tion at the end, begins and ends with an inclusion (Cana inclusion: 
2:1-2 and 2:11-12; resurrection inclusion: 20:3-10 and 21:15- 
23). As John Breck points out, “... ancient Semitic and Greek 
manuscripts used none of the conventional symbols and spacing 
we are so accustomed to finding in modern written works. In order 
to indicate clearly where a passage begins and ends, biblical authors 
had to resort to some convention other than paragraphing and 
punctuation marks, [See Greek text facsimile on p. 273] The ac¬ 
cepted convention was precisely ‘inclusion,’ the effect of envelop¬ 
ing a discrete unit of thought by reverting at the end to the ideas or 
images evoked at the outset.”^ 

In a famous lecture given thirty years ago, James Muilenburg 
declared: 

What I am interested in, above all, is in understanding the na¬ 
ture of Hebrew literary composition, in exhibiting the struC' 
turalpatterns that are employed for the fashioning of a literary 
unit, whether in poetry or in pros^, and in discerning the 
many and various devices by which the predications are formu¬ 
lated and ordered into a unified whole [emphasis added].^ 

Two of the important “devices by which the predications are for¬ 
mulated and ordered into a unified whole” are precisely inclusion 
and chiasm. Inclusion, according to R.E. Brown, ‘‘refers to a tech¬ 
nique in writing whereby whole works or sections of a work are 
‘packaged’ by having a theme or structure at the end match a theme 
or structure at the beginning.”^ J. Breck defines an inclusion as: 

1 J. Breck, The Shape of Biblical Language (Crescwood, NY, SVS Press, 1994), p. 33. 

2 J. Muilenburg, “Form Criticism and Beyond,” JBL 88 (1969) 8, 
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“a literary device that serves to mark the beginning and end of a 
unit of thought.” In another place he says: 

Inclusion, also known as the envelope effect,’ is created by 
paralleling the first and last elements of a given literary unit.. 

, . In longer passages it serves either to complete the thought 
by recapitulating the initial theme (as in Jn 1:1, “the Word 
was with God" // 1:18 “the only Son was in the bosom of the 
Father”), or to set the passage off from its context and indicate 
that It constitutes a distinct unit of thought [emphasis added] ^ 

Inclusion—whether termed framing, ring composition, enve¬ 
lope structure, resumptive repetitions, book ends, packaging, or 
opening and closing the circle—establishes frames and boundaries 
by balancing the beginning with the ending of a given passage or 
unit, thus indicating “that it constitutes a distinct unit of thought.” 
It helps both listeners and readers to determine where a unit or sub¬ 
unit begins and ends. Extensively used in both Old Testament and 
New Testament, inclusions signaled the beginning and end of nar¬ 
rative units of various lengths and even the beginning and ending 
of whole books (e.g., the Book of Job in the Old Testament, and in 
the New Testament, the Fourth Gospel).^ 

In the first century, most people could not read. They had, how¬ 
ever, sensitive ears for the sounds of what someone reading to them 
would emphasize, accentuate, or repeat. Thus, while reading the 
gospel to an illiterate audience, the reader himself would be condi¬ 
tioned, by the inclusion technique, to pause at the closing of a par¬ 
ticular unit or passage before going on. The listeners would then 
sense the beginning of a new unit of thought.^ 

3 R Brown, The Death of the Messiah I {Gzidtn City, NY: Doubleday, 1994), p. 39. 

4 Breck, Shape, p 32 

5 The inclusion device is regularly used in such periodicals as Ttmey Newsweek, etc,, and 
in films, e g , note the motorcycle at the beginning and end of the film Lawrence of 
Arabia', the elevator at the beginning and end of Kramer vs Kramer, the exquisite free 
floating feather marking the beginning and end of Forrest Gump, and the fog- 
shrouded airplane at the beginning and end of Casablanca, 

6 See Susan Niditch, Oral World and Written Word (Louisville. Westminster / John 
Knox Press, 1996) She stresses- 1) the oral character of ancient Israelite culture; 
2) how this oral character bears upon the biblical writings; 3) how modern scholars, 
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In Johns gospel, the use of the inclusion technique is so ubiqui¬ 
tous as to constitute a veritable “key” to the structure of the gospel 
as a whole. Since every narrative in the gospel begins and ends with 
an inclusion, it can hardly be argued that these inclusions happen 
by accident. They are intentionally used by the author to frame and 
package individual units and subunits in the gospel, whether the 
units are short, medium, or long. 

To be a verifiable Johannine inclusion with resumptive repeti¬ 
tions (as distinguished from other repetitions in the text), the 
opening of a Johannine inclusion should: 1) be at or near the begin¬ 
ning of a unit; 2) be usually distinct from the unit which precedes 
it; 3) contain words, names, places, or themes (or their antithesis), 
which will be repeated with resumptive repetitions at the close of 
the inclusion. 

The closing of a Johannine inclusion should: 1) be at or near the 
end of a unit; 2) be usually distinct from the unit which follows it; 
3) contain resumptive repetitions of the words, names, places 
or themes (or their antithesis) found at the beginning of the 
inclusion. 

Inclusions are valuable above all for delimiting beginnings and 
endings of narratives and discourses. For understanding the struc¬ 
ture and message of the delimited narratives and discourses, how¬ 
ever, chiasms are even more valuable. Chiasm has a long history as a 
rhetorical device. It is found already in the literature of Ugarit in 
the fourteenth century BCE. It is found in the earliest books of the 
Bible. See for example the chiastic structure of the Joseph story in 
Genesis 37 and the Jephthah story in Judges 10:17-11:11. It is 

steeped in a print culture, have radically misunderstood the oral character of many 
biblical books, 4) how these books in many cases flow from written transcriptions of 
memorized or dictated oral compositions, 5) how much of the Pentateuch and the 
Prophets can be explained as resulting from long pre-literary or oral/written 
recyclings (Implicit in Niditch’s work is the distinct possibility that texts can be oral 
as well as written presences^ making room for creative reworking of the oral presences as 
a factor in the making of new oral or written presences or books For instance, Mark’s 
gospel might have been a memorized oral presence in the minds of Matthew, Luke, 
and John from which they drew what they needed for their own purposes This might 
throw light on the Synoptic Question ) 
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This Greek text is from the fourth or fifth century AD, Note that it lacks 
punctuation, pagination, paragraphing, chaptering, and even separation of 
individual words Chaptering was introduced by Stephen Langton in 1226; 
verses by Robert Estienne, a printer, in 1551! 
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found frequently in the prophets, particularly Jeremiah. See for 
example the short chiasm in Jer 2:27-28 and the long chiasms in 
Jer 29 and 30-33. It is found abundantly in the Psalms. 

J. Breck defines chiasm as ‘a literary form consisting of two or 
more parallel lines structured about a central theme whose detection 
and proper analysis open new and significant avenues toward under¬ 
standing the authors message' (emphasis added)/ The simplest 
form of a chiasm is indicated in an a-b-a' pattern where the central 
message in (b) is flanked on either side with matching or “parallel” 
lines. For example, Mark 1:14-15 reads: 

(a) After John had been arrested, Jesus came to Galilee proclaim¬ 
ing the gospel of God: 

(b) “This is the time of fulfillment. 

(a’) The kingdom of God is at hand. Repent and believe in the 
gospel.” 

There are many more elaborate patterns, e.g., a-b-cc-b'-a'; a-b- 
c-b'-a', and even longer patterns running from a to f with g as the 
center and then back from F to a'. The common pattern in Johns 
gospel is the a-b-c-b'-a' which is found in the five-part structure of 
the gospel as a whole (I 1:19-4:3; II 4:4-6:15; III 6:16-21 (the 
center of the gospel); IV 6:22-12:11; V 12:12—21:25). This pat¬ 
tern shapes every narrative and discourse in the gospel, from begin¬ 
ning to end. 

Chiastic structure is valuable for helping us discover the begin¬ 
ning and end of a narrative or discourse. By definition a chiasm 
begins and ends with matching verses, e.g., a-b-a' or a-b-c-b'-a’ 
where the a and the a' are paralleled, containing similar terms or 
themes. Yet, it is still more valuable as an aid to discerning the cen¬ 
tral message of the narrative or discourse. This is quite simply be¬ 
cause in John s chiasms the central idea or message is almost always 
found in the (c) or central section of the chiastic pattern. 

More has been said about the central sections of Johns chiasms 
by such authors as J. Lundbom, N. Lund, and especially J. Breck in 


7 Breck, Shape, p. 1. 
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his masterful book on chiasm, The Shape of Biblical Language. 
Breck lists four “laws” of chiasms: 1) Chiastic units are framed by 
inclusions; 2) The central element (or pair of elements) serves as the 
pivot and or thematic focus of the entire unit; 3) A heightening effect 
occurs from the first parallel line or strophe to its prime 
complement; 4) The resultant concentric or spiral parallelism, 
with progressive intensification from the extremities inward, 
produces a helical movement that draws the reader/hearer toward 
the thematic center (emphasis added).^ Applying these “laws” to the 
chiasms in Johns gospel results in a richer and more accurate 
interpretation of an already supremely rich theological master¬ 
piece. They demonstrate the genius of John in a markedly new 
way. 

Richard Greene Moulton, the last member/scholar of the nine¬ 
teenth-century school that followed Robert Lowths principles of 
parallelism in the study of the Bible, emphasizes the importance of 
printing the text in such a way that the chiastic structure can be vi¬ 
sually perceived. “The essential thing is that the verse structure 
should be represented to the eye by proper printing of the text. Where 
this is done, further explanation is superfluous; where structural ar¬ 
rangement is wanting, no amount of explanation is likely to be of 
much avail. 

In a visual society such as ours, it is essential that the chiastic 
structure of the gospel be “represented to the eye by proper printing 
of the text.” Such a printing, as Lowth’s printing of the book of 
Isaiah in parallel lines demonstrated two centuries ago, contributes 
substantially to a better understanding of the gospel, as will be seen 
below. In a “listener” society, hearing would perform the same 
function. 

Admittedly, the structure John uses for his listener society is 
alien to modern experience and difficult to appreciate. But for the 
reader who is willing to study the principles of chiastic structure 

8 Breck, Shape, pp. 235-39. 

9 R. G. Moulton, The Literary Study of the Bible {ytoslon: D.C. Heath and Co., 1895), 

p. VIII. 
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and apply them to the Gospel of John as a whole, the aesthetic, lit¬ 
erary, and theological rewards are considerable. 

Donald Senior, in his study of the passion, warns against giving 
too much attention to chiasm in interpretation of the Scriptures, to 
the detriment of what he calls the linear “dynamism of the narra¬ 
tive.”^^ He may have a point. Yet if an author utilizes chiasms to 
more accurately express/convey his message, then despite the im¬ 
portance of the “dynamism of the narrative,” chiastic structure 
must be given first consideration, since it is demonstrably the au¬ 
thors deliberately chosen vehicle for expressing his thought. 

Raymond E. Brown, in his 1997 Introduction to the New Testa¬ 
ment, cites with approval the work of A. Vanhoye on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. He speaks of Vanhoye s approach not as opposed to 
his own thematic approach, but as another way of looking at a bib¬ 
lical book which he labels the “formal” approach. As he says: 

The structural analysis of Heb by A. Vanhoye has had wide 
influence Working with features like catchwords, inclusions 
(i.e , the end of a section matching the beginning), alterna¬ 
tions of genre, Vanhoye detects an elaborate concentric com¬ 
position, consisting of an Introduction (1:1—4) and 
Conclusion (13:20—21), surrounding five chiastically ar¬ 
ranged sections (each of which has several subsections): 

I 1 5-2 18 The name superior to the angels (Eschatology) 

II 3 1-510 Jesus faithful and compassionate (Ecclesiology) 

III 5 11-10 39 The central exposition (Sacrifice) 

IV 111-12 13 Faith and endurance (Ecclesiological paraenesis) 

V 1214-1319 The peaceful fruit of justice (Eschatology) 

Certainly many of the features Vanhoye points out are pres¬ 
ent in Heb; it is a work artistically planned with careful struc¬ 
ture.^^ 


10 D StnioT, The Passion ofjesustn the Gospel of John {(Zo\\Q^t\\\\ty]s/[^ Liturgical Press, 
1992), p 69 

11 R E hrovtn. An Introduction to the New Testament (G 2 ,Td^nQity Doubleday, 1997), 
p 690 
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What is true of Hebrews is eminently true of John s gospel. With 
its five~fold chiastically arranged sections, the elaborate structure 
of Hebrews detected and analyzed by Vanhoye resembles in a re¬ 
markable way the five-fold structure of Johns chiastically struc¬ 
tured gospel. 

Criteria for distinguishing units and sub-units 

To distinguish individual units and subunits in the Fourth Gospel, 
three criteria will be followed: first, each unit or sub-unit should be 
framed by an inclusion; second, it should be structured as a chiasm; 
and third, it should, in most cases, have a central (c) section that 
summarizes in some fashion the basic message or thought of the 
passage. It seems reasonable to conclude that when one finds a pas¬ 
sage which is framed by an inclusion and structured as a chiasm, 
with a rather striking (c) section, together with a structured style of 
writing consistent with the rest of the gospel, one has found a de¬ 
limited unit or subunit of the gospel. 

One passage from the Old Testament (Jeremiah 2:27c—28) and 
one from the New Testament (1 John 3:9) exemplify the typical 
Johannine chiasm. 

Jeremiah 2:27c-28 

(a) In the time of their trouble they say, 

(b) “Arise and save us!” 

(c) But where are your gods that you made for yourself? 

(b') Let them arise, if they can save you 

(a') In the time of your trouble, 

1 John 3:9 

(a) No one who is born of God 

(b) commits sin, 

(c) for his [Gods] seed abides in him, 

(b’) and he is not able to commit sin, 

(a') because he is born of God. 

Here are a few short examples from John’s gospel, e.g., 4:20—24; 
8:31-36; 17:1-5; 19:19-22. 
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Jn 4:20-24: '*We Worship What We Know, for Salvation Is from the Jews. ” 

(a) ^^“Our fathers worshiped on this mountain; and you say that 
in Jerusalem is the place where men ought {dei) to worship.” 

(b) Jesus said to her, “Woman, believe me, the hour is coming 
when neither on this mountain nor in Jerusalem will you wor¬ 
ship the Father. 

(c) ^ ^^You worship what you do not know; we worship what we 
know, for salvation is from the Jews. 

(b') ^^But the hour is coming, and now is, when the true worship¬ 
ers will worship the Father in spirit and truth, for such the Fa¬ 
ther seeks to worship him. 

(a') ^ ^^God is spirit, and those who worship him must {det) wor¬ 
ship in spirit and truth.” 

John 8.31-36 How is it that you say, ''You will be made free?** 

(a) ^ ^^Jesus then said to the Jews who had believed in him, “If you 
continue in my word, you are truly my disciples, ^^and you will 
know the truth, and the truth will make you free.” 

(b) ^ ^^^They answered him, “We are descendants of Abraham, 
and have never been in bondage {dedouleukamen) to anyone. 

(c) ^ ^^^How is it that you say, ‘You will be made free’?” 

(b’) 8 answered them, “Truly, truly, I say to you, every one 

who commits sin is a slave {doulos) to sin. 

(a’) 8 35Yhe slave does not continue in the house for ever; the son 
continues for ever. ^^So if the Son makes you free, you will be 
free indeed.” 

John 17:1—5: "And this is eternal life, that they know thee the only true God, and 

Jesus Christ whom thou has sent ** 

(a) ^ When Jesus had spoken these words, he lifted up his eyes to 
heaven and said, “Father, the hour has come; glorify thy Son 
that the Son may glorify thee, 

(b) ^since thou hast given him power over all flesh, to give eter¬ 
nal life to all whom thou hast given him. 

(c) ^And this is eternal life, that they know thee the only true 
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God, and Jesus Christ whom thou has sent. 

(b*) glorified thee on earth, having accomplished the work 
which thou gavest me to do; 

(a') ^and now, Father, glorify thou me in thy own presence with 
the glory which I had with thee before the world was made.” 

John 19:19—22: Pilate wrote, Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews ." 

(a) ^^Pilate also wrote a title and put it on the cross; it read, “Je¬ 
sus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews.” 

(b) ^^^Many of the Jews read this title, for the place where Jesus 
was crucified was near the city; 

(c) ^^^and it was written in Hebrew, in Latin, and in Greek. 

(b') ^^^The chief priests of the Jews then said to Pilate, 

(a') not write, ‘The King of the Jews,’ but ‘This man 

said, I am King of the Jews.’” ^^Pilate answered, “What I have 
written I have written.” 

In completing the chiastic analysis of Johns gospel, what has 
been far more significant than detecting inclusions and chiasms, 
has been the recognition of a total and persuasive consistency in the 
style of the author. For those who put little stock in inclusions and 
even less in chiasms, this consistency of style should buttress the 
contention, previously almost impossible to prove, that one man 
and one man only is responsible for the overall composition of this 
gospel. 

James Muilenburghs interest “in understanding the nature of 
Hebrew literary composition and in discerning the many and vari¬ 
ous devices by which the predications are formulated and ordered 
into a unified whole” leaves much still to be discovered in John’s use 
of Hebrew literary devices. But his use of inclusion and chiasm 
leads us to believe that he has used these devices to formulate and 
order his gospel “into a unified whole.” Where, therefore, we find a 
recognizable inclusion and a clear chiasm with a critical affirma¬ 
tion at the center, one may feel confident that a distinct unit or sub¬ 
unit has been discovered. 
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FJ. Moloney observes that: “Contemporary critics are devoting 
more attention to the world in front of the text, as there is now a 
greater interest in approaching each single document, however 
limited and flawed it might be, as a work of art.”'^ The gospel text 
presented here as a magnificently controlled chiastic structure is 
precisely an attempt to demonstrate that John’s gospel is indeed “a 
work of art.”*^ 

The full text of John’s gospel follows below. Parallels in (a) and 
(a') sections and (b) and (b') sections are highlighted by the use of 
bold-face type. Italicized type is used to indicate parallels between 
(a) and (a') sections and (b) and (b') sections where one or both of 
these parallel sections have themselves been broken down into a 
secondary chiasm. See for example the breakdown of 3:1—21 and 

4:4-38. 


12 Moloney,p 14 

13 B J MalinaandR L Rohrbaugh, would quite likely agree Set Social Science Com¬ 
mentary on the Gospel of John (Minneapolis Fortress Press, 1998) Malma and Rohr¬ 
baugh break down the whole gospel into chiasms in a manner similar to the Gerhard 
Hypothesis but with significant differences Their brief introduction to this break¬ 
down on p 295 reads as follows ‘‘In antiquity, it seems most written documents were 
intended to be read aloud, hence to be performed The purpose of writing was to fa¬ 
cilitate remembering how the document went when one recited it aloud But how did 
one make paragraphs or mark off units in a document read aloud^ It seems that the 
main way to mark off a unit was to use repetition of words and/or phrases at the begin¬ 
ning and end of a unit, either alone or in parallel bracketing fashion The 
Greeks called such parallel brackets a chiasmoSy In this appendix we present a re¬ 
construction of such a bracketing analysis of the gospel of John that accounts for the 
way we have outlined the document into smaller units ” 

14 Italicized type is also used for transliterated Greek {shown between parentheses) 



The Chiastic Structure of John’s Gospel 


Prologue: 

1:1-18 


Parti: 1:19-4:3 
Witness and Discipleship 

Seq. 1 (1:19-51) 

Seq. 2 (2:1-12) 

Seq. 3 (2:13-25) 

Seq. 4 (3:1-21) 

Seq. 5 (3:22^:3) 

Part II: 4:4-6:15 

Response: Positive and 
Negative 

Seq. 6(4:4-38) 

Seq. 7(4:39-45) 

Seq. 8 (4:46-54) 

Seq. 9 (5:1-47) 

Seq. 10 (6:1-15) 


Part V: 12:12-21:25 
Witness and Discipleship 

Seq. 21 (20:19-21:25) 
Seq. 20 (20:1-18) 

Seq. 19 (chs 18-19) 

Seq. 18 (chs 13-17) 

Seq. 17(12:12-50) 

Part rV: 6:22-12:11 
Response: Positive and 
Negative 

Seq. 16(10:40-12:11) 
Seq. 15 (10:22-39) 

Seq. 14 (9:1-10:21) 

Seq. 13 (7:1-8:59) 

Seq. 12 (6:22-71) 


Part III: 6:16-21 

The New Exodus 

Seq. 11 (6:16-21): Jesus walks on the sea, 
declares “I am he” and brings the new Israel 
to the other shore of the sea. 
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THE Chiastic Structure of John’s Gospel 

Prologue: 1:1—18 

Part 1:1:19—4:3 Witness and Discipleship 

Seq. 1 (1:19—51)'. [At the Jordan] Baptist and disciples witness. Simon 
is called Peter (Rock). Two unnamed disciples and Nathanael are 
present. Jesus’ first coming. 

Seq. 2 (2:1—12)\ Mary at Cana. “Woman, what have you to do with 
me?” Nuptial situation. 

Seq. 3 (2:13-25): “Destroy this temple (Jesus’ body) ...” 

Seq. 4 (3:1-21): Discourse at night to Nicodemus on water, the Spirit, 
discipleship, eternal life. 

Seq. 5 (3:22—4:3): The Baptist repeats his witness to Jesus. 

Part H: 4:4—6:15 Response: Positive and Negative 

Seq. 6 (4:4—38): Samaritan woman. Jesus is the Messiah. 

Seq. 7 (4:39-45): Samaritan men hear, believe, and profess: “You are 
the Savior of the world.” 

Seq. 8 (4:46-54): Pagan official does not see but believes. 

Seq. 9 (5:1—47): At feast, Jesus cures a paralytic and is accused of mak¬ 
ing himself equal to the Father. 

Seq. 10 (6:1—15): Multiplication of the loaves near Passover. 

Part III: 6:16-21 The New Exodus 

Seq. 11 (6:16-21): Jesus walks on the sea, declares “I am he” and brings 
the new Israel to the other shore of the sea. 

Part IV: 6:22-12:11 Response: Positive and Negative 

Seq. 12 (6:22—71): The loaves are explained as the Eucharist near 
Passover. 

Seq. 13 (7:1—8:59): At feast, Jesus refers to cure of paralytic and says, 
“Before Abraham, I am.” 

Seq. 14 (9:1—10:21): The Pharisees refuse to see and believe. 
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Seq, 15(10:22—39): Jesus declares: “My sheep hear my voice ... they 
shall never perish.” 

Seq. 16 (10:40—12:11): Bethany women. Jesus is the Messiah. 

Part V: 12:12—21:25 Witness and Discipleship 

Seq. 17 (12:12—50): Palm Sunday, crowd witnesses to Jesus. 

Seq. 18 (chs 13—17): Discourse at night to the disciples on washing of 
feet, the Spirit, discipleship, eternal life. 

Seq. 19 (chs 18—19): Jesus body is destroyed in the passion. 

Seq. 20 (20:1-18): Mary at the tomb, “Woman, why are you weeping?” 
Nuptial language. 

Seq. 21 (20:19—21:25): [At the Lake] Thomas witnesses. Simon Peter 
is told: “Feed my sheep.” Two unnamed disciples and Nathanael 
are present. Jesus’ second coming is discussed. 



The Prologue 
1 : 1-18 


(a) T n the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 

God, and the Word was God. ^He was in the beginning 
with God; ^all things were made through him {dt 
autou egeneto), and without him was not anything made 
that was made. "^In him was life, and the life was the light of 
men. ^The light shines in the darkness, and the darkness 
has not overcome it. ^There was a man sent from God, 
whose name was John. ^He came for testimony, to bear 
witness to the light, that all might believe through him. 
^He was not the light, but came to bear witness to the 
light. 

(b) ^The true light that enlightens every man was coming into 
the world. ^^He was in the world, and the world was made 
through him, yet the world knew him not. ^^He came to 
his own home, and his own people received him not. 

(c) ^^But to all who received him, who believed in his name, 
he gave power to become children of God; ^^who were 
born, not of blood nor of the will of the flesh nor of the will 
of man, but of God. 

(b') ^"^And the Word became flesh and dwelt among us, full of 
grace and truth; we have beheld his glory, glory as of the 
only Son from the Father. 

(a*) ^^(John bore witness to him, and cried, “This was he of 
whom I said, ‘He who comes after me ranks before me, for 
he was before me.’”) ^^And from his fullness have we all 
received, grace upon grace. ^^For the law was given 
through Moses; grace and truth came through Jesus 
Christ (dia lesou Xristou egeneto). ^^No one has ever seen 
God; the only Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he 
has made him known. 
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Part I — witness to Jesus 

1:19-4:3 

Sequence 1 — Baptist and Disciples Witness to Jesus (1:19—51) 
1:19—34: Witness of the Baptist 

(a) ^ ^^And this is the testimony (martynd) of John, when the Jews sent 
priests and Levites from Jerusalem to ask him, “Who are you?” 
20He confessed, he did not deny, but confessed, “I am not the 
Christ.” ^^And they asked him, “What then? Are you Elijah?” He 
said, “I am not.” “Are you the prophet?” And he answered, “No.” 
^^They said to him then, “Who are you? Let us have an answer for 
those who sent us. What do you say about yourself?” ^^He said, “I 
am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, ‘Make straight the way 
of the Lord,’ as the prophet Isaiah said.” 

(b) ^ ^"^Now they had been sent from the Pharisees. ^^They asked him, 
“Then why are you baptizing, if you are neither the Christ, nor Eli¬ 
jah, nor the prophet?” ^^John answered them, “I baptize with wa¬ 
ter; but among you stands one whom you do not know, ^^even he 
who comes after me, the thong of whose sandal I am not worthy to 
untie.” ^^This took place in Bethany beyond the Jordan, where 
John was baptizing. 

(c) ^ ^^The next day he saw Jesus coming toward him, and said, “Be¬ 
hold, the Lamb of God, who takes away the sin of the world! 

(b’) 1 Qf w^hom I said, ‘After me comes a man who ranks be¬ 
fore me, for he was before me.’ myself did not know him; but 

for this I came baptizing with water, that he might be revealed to 
Israel.” 

(a') ^ ^^And John bore witness {emartyresen), “I saw the Spirit descend 
as a dove from heaven, and it remained on him. ^^I myself did not 
know him; but he who sent me to baptize with water said to me, 
‘He on whom you see the Spirit descend and remain, this is he who 
baptizes with the Holy Spirit.’ ^"^And I have seen and have borne 
witness {memartyreka) that this is the Son of God.” 
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1:35—51: Witness of the Disciples 

(a) ^ ^^The next day again John was standing with two of his disciples; 
^^and he looked at Jesus as he walked, and said, “Behold, the Lamb 
of God!” ^^The two disciples heard him say this, and they followed 
Jesus, ^^Jesus turned, and saw them following, and said to them, 
“What do you seek?” And they said to him, “Rabbi” (which means 
Teacher), “where are you staying?” ^^He said to them, “Come and 
see {opsesthe)3 They came and saw {eidari) where he was staying; 
and they stayed with him that day, for it was about the tenth hour. 

(b) ^ ^^One of the two who heard John speak, and followed him, was 
Andrew, Simon Peters brother. "^^He first found his brother Si- 
mon, and said to him, “We have found the Messiah” (which means 
Christ). 

(c) ^ "^^He brought him to Jesus. Jesus looked at him, and said, “So you 
are Simon the son of John? You shall be called Cephas” (which 
means Peter). 

(b') ^ ^^The next day Jesus decided to go to Galilee. And he found 
Philip and said to him, “Follow me.” "^^Now Philip was from 
Bethsaida, the city of Andrew and Peter. "^^Philip found Nathanael, 
and said to him, “We have found him of whom Moses in the law 
and also the prophets wrote, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph.” 

(a') 1 "^^Nathanael said to him, “Can anything good come out of Naza¬ 
reth?” Philip said to him, “Come and see {ide)3 "^^Jesus saw 
Nathanael coming to him, and said of him, “Behold, an Israelite 
indeed, in whom is no guile! "^^Nathanael said to him, “How do you 
know me?” Jesus answered him, “Before Philip called you, when 
you were under the fig tree, I saw {eidon) you.” "^^Nathanael an¬ 
swered him, “Rabbi, you are the Son of God! You are the King of Is¬ 
rael!: ^^Jesus answered him, ’’Because I said to you, I saw {eidon) 
you under the fig tree, do you believe? You shall see greater things 
than these.” ^^And he said to him, “Truly, truly, I say to you, you 
will see {opsesthe) heaven opened, and the angels of God ascending 
and descending upon the Son of man.” 
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Sequence 2—Water Replaced by Wine at Cana (2:1-12) 

(a) ^ ^ On the third day there was a marriage at Cana in Galilee, and the 
mother of Jesus was there {ekei)\ ^Jesus also was invited to the mar¬ 
riage, with his disciples. 

(b) ^ ^When the wine failed, the mother of Jesus said to him, “They 
have no wine.” ^And Jesus said to her, “O woman, what have you to 
do with me? My hour has not yet come.” ^His mother said to the 
servants, “Do whatever he tells you.” 

(c) ^ ‘^Now six stone jars were standing there, for the Jewish rites of pu¬ 
rification, each holding twenty or thirty gallons. 

(b’) ^ ^Jesus said to them, “Fill the jars with water.” And they filled them 
up to the brim. ®He said to them, “Now draw some out, and take it 
to the steward of the feast.” So they took it. ^When the steward of 
the feast tasted the water now become wine, and did not know 
where it came from (though the servants who had drawn the water 
knew), the steward of the feast called the bridegroom ^^and said to 
him, “Every man serves the good wine first; and when men have 
drunk freely, then the poor wine; but you have kept the good wine 
until now.” 

(a') ^ ^^This, the first of his signs, Jesus did at Cana in Galilee, and 
manifested his glory; and his disciples believed in him. ^^After this 
he went down to Capernaum, with his mother and his brothers 
and his disciples; and there {ekei) they stayed for a few days. 


Sequence 3 — Jesus Cleanses the Temple (2:13—25) 

(a) ^ ^^The Passover of the Jews was at hand, and Jesus went up to 
Jerusalem. 

(b) ^ ^"^In the temple he found those who were selling oxen and sheep 
and pigeons, and the money-changers at their business. ^^Ajid 
making a whip of cords, he drove them all, with the sheep and oxen, 
out of the temple; and he poured out the coins of the money¬ 
changers and overturned their tables. ^^And he told those who sold 
the pigeons, “Take these things away; you shall not make my Fa¬ 
thers house a house of trade.” ^^His disciples remembered that it 
was written {gegrammenori ), “Zeal for thy house will consume me. ” 
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(c) ^ ^^The Jews then said to him, “What sign have you to show us for 
doing this?” ^^Jesus answered them, “Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up.” ^^The Jews then said, “It has taken 
forty-six years to build this temple, and will you raise it up in three 
days?” ^^But he spoke of the temple of his body. 

(b') ^ ^^When therefore he was raised from the dead, his disciples re¬ 
membered that he had said this; and they believed the scripture 
{graphe) and the word which Jesus had spoken. 

(a') 2 23]sJq^ when he was in Jerusalem at the Passover feast, many be¬ 
lieved in his name when they saw the signs which he did; ^"^but Je¬ 
sus did not trust himself to them, because he knew all men and 
needed no one to bear witness of man; for he himself knew what 
was in man. 


Sequence 4—Rebirth through Water and the Spirit (3:1-21) 

(a) ^ ^Now there was a man {anthropos) of the Pharisees, named Nico- 
demus, a ruler of the Jews. ^This man came to Jesus by night and 
said to him, “Rabbi, we know that you are a teacher come from 
God; for no one can do {potein) these signs that you do, unless God 
is with him.” 

(b) 3:3—9: Unless One Is Born of Water and the Spirit^ He Cannot En¬ 
ter the Kingdom of God, 

(aa) ^ ^Jesus answered him, “Truly, truly, I say to you, unless one is 
born anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God"' "^^Nico- 
demus said to him, “How can a man be born when he is old? 

(bb) 3 "^^Can he enter a second time into his mother s womb and 
be born?” 

(cc) ^ ^Jesus answered, “Truly, truly, I say to you, unless one is 
born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of 
God. 

(bb’) ^ ^That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit. 

(aa’) ^ ^Do not marvel that I said to you, “You must be born anew. ” 
®The wind blows where it wills, and you hear the sound of it, 
but you do not know whence it comes or whither it goes; so it 
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is with every one who is born of the Spirit,” ^Nicodemus said 
to him, “How can this be?” 

(c) ^ ^^Jesus answered him, “Are you a teacher of Israel, and yet you do 
not understand this? ^ ^Truly, truly, I say to you, we speak of what we 
know, and bear witness to what we have seen; but you do not re¬ 
ceive our testimony, 

(b’) 3:12-18: ''How Can This Ber by "The Lifting Uf^^and "The 
Giving of the Son^ 

(aa) ^ ^^If I have told you earthly things and you do not believe, 
how can you believe if I tell you heavenly things? ^^No one has 
ascended into heaven but he who descended from heaven, 
the Son of man. 

(bb) ^ ^"^And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, so 
must the Son of man be lifted up, ^^that whoever believes in 
him may have eternal life. 

(cc) ^ ^^For God so loved the world that he gave his only Son, that 
whoever believes in him should not perish but have eternal 
life. 

(bb') ^ ^^For God sent the Son into the world, not to condemn the 
world, but that the world might be saved through him. 

(aa') ^ ^^He who believes in him is not condemned; he who does 
not believe is condemned already, because he has not be¬ 
lieved in the name of the only Son of God. 

(a’) ^ ^^“And this is the judgment, the light has come into the world, 
and men {anthropot) loved darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil. For everyone who does evil hates the light and does 
not come to the light, lest his deeds should be exposed. ^^But he 
who does (poion) what is true comes to the light, that it may be 
clearly seen that his deeds have been wrought in God.” 
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Sequence 5—The Baptist Witnesses to Jesus Again (3:22-4:3) 

(a) ^ ^^After this Jesus and his disciples went {elthen) into the land of 
Judea: there he remained with them and baptized. ^^John also was 
baptizing at Aenon near Salim, because there was much water 
there; and people came and were baptized. ^^For John had not yet 
been put in prison. 

(b) ^ ^^Now a discussion arose between Johns disciples and a Jew over 
purifying. ^‘^And they came to John, and said to him, ‘‘Rabbi, he 
who was with you beyond the Jordan, to whom you bore witness, 
here he is, baptizing, and all are going to him.” ^^John answered, 
“No one can receive anything except what is given him from 
heaven. ^^You yourselves bear me witness (martyreite) y that I said, I 
am not the Christ, but I have been sent before him. 

(c) ^ ^^“He who has the bride is the bridegroom; the friend of the 
bridegroom, who stands and hears him, rejoices greatly at the 
bridegrooms voice; therefore this joy of mine is now full. ^^He 
must increase, but I must decrease.” 

(b') ^ ^^He who comes from above is above all; he who is of the earth be¬ 
longs to the earth, and of the earth he speaks; he who comes from 
heaven is above all. ^^He bears witness (martyret) to what he has 
seen and heard, yet no one receives his testimony; ^^he who receives 
his testimony sets his seal to this, that God is true. ^^For he whom 
God has sent utters the words of God, for it is not by measure that 
he gives the Spirit; ^^the Father loves the Son, and has given all 
things into his hand. ^^He who believes in the Son has eternal life; 
he who does not obey the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of 
God rests upon him. 

(a') ^ ^ Now when the Lord knew that the Pharisees had heard that Jesus 
was making and baptizing more disciples than John ^(although Je¬ 
sus himself did not baptize, but only his disciples), ^he left Judea 
and departed {apelthen) again to Galilee. 
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Part II — Response to Jesus 

4 : 4 - 6:15 

Sequence 6 — The Samaritan Woman Believes (4:4—38) 

(a) ^ ^He had to pass through Samaria ^So he came to a city of Samaria, 
called Sychar, near the field {chonou) that Jacob gave to his son Jo¬ 
seph ‘^Jacob s well was there, and so Jesus, wearied {kekopiakos) as 
he was with his journey, sat down beside the well It was about the 
sixth hour 

(b) 4 7—19 ''Where Do You Get That Living Water^ Are You Greater 
than Our Father Jacob^'' 

(aa) "^^There came (erchetai) a woman of Samaria to draw 
{antlein) water {hydor) Jesus said to her, “Give me {dos mot) a 
drink ” ^For his disciples had gone away into the city to buy 
food ^The Samaritan woman said to him, “How is it that 
you, a Jew, ask a drink of me, a woman of Samaria^” For Jews 
have no dealings with Samaritans 

(bb) ^^Jesus answered her, “If you knew the gift of God, and who 

It IS that IS saying to you, ‘Give me a drink,’ you would have 
asked him, and he would have given you living water ” 

(cc) ^ ^'The woman said to him, “Sir, you have nothing to draw 
with, and the well is deep, where do you get that living water^ 
^^Are you greater than our father Jacob, who gave us the well, 
and drank from it himself, and his sons, and his cattle^” 

(bb') ^ ^^Jesus said to her, “Every one who drinks of this water will 
thirst again, '"^but whoever drinks of the water that I shall 
give him will never thirst, the water that I shall give him will 
become in him a spring of water welling up to eternal life ” 

(aa') ^ ^ ^The woman said to him, “Sir, give me {dos mot) this water, 
that I may not thirst, nor come here to draw (antlein) ” 
^^Jesus said to her, “Go, call your husband, and come (elthe) 
here,” ^^The woman answered him, “I have no husband ” Je¬ 
sus said to her, “You are right in saying, ‘I have no husband’ 
^^for you have had five husbands, and he whom you now have 
IS not your husband, this you said truly ” ^^The woman said 
to him, “Sir, I perceive that you are a prophet 
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(c) 4:20—24: ''We Worship What We Know, for Salvation Is from the 

Jews'' 

(aa) ^ ^^Our fathers worshiped on this mountain; and you say that 
in Jerusalem is the place where men ought {dei) to worship,” 

(bb) Jesus said to her, “Woman, believe me, the hour is coming 
when neither on this mountain nor in Jerusalem will you 
worship the Father. 

(cc) ^^You worship what you do not know; we worship what we 
know, for salvation is from the Jews. 

(bb’) "^^^But the hour is coming, and now is, when the true wor¬ 
shipers will worship the Father in spirit and truth, for such 
the Father seeks to worship him. 

(aa') ^ ^'^God is spirit, and those who worship him must (dei) wor¬ 
ship in spirit and truth.” 

(b') 4:25-34: "My Food Is to Do the Will of Him Who Sent Me, and to Ac¬ 
complish His Work" 

(aa) ^ ^^The woman said to him, “I know {oida) that Messiah is 
coming (he who is called Christ); when he comes, he will 
show us all things.” ^^Jesus said to her, “I who speak to you am 
he.” ^^Just then his disciples came. They marveled that he was 
talking with a woman, but none said, “What do you wish?” 
or, “Why are you talking with her?” 

(bb) ^ ^®So the woman left her water jar, and went away into the 
city, and said to the people, 

(cc) ^ ^^“Come, see a man who told me all that I ever did. Can this 
be the Christ?” 

(bb’) ^ ^^They went out of the city and were coming to him. 

(aa’) ^^Meanwhile the disciples besought him, saying, “Rabbi, 
eat.” ^^But he said to them, “I have food to eat of which you 
do not know {oidate)2 ^^So the disciples said to one another, 
“Has any one brought him food^" ^"^Jesus said to them, “My 
food is to do the will of him who sent me, and to accomplish 
his work. 

(a') ^^“Do you not say, ‘There are yet four months, then comes the 

harvest’? I tell you, lift up your eyes, and see how the fields [choras) 
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are already white for harvest. ^^He who reaps receives wages, and 
gathers fruit for eternal life, so that sower and reaper may rejoice to¬ 
gether. ^^For here the saying holds true, ‘One sows and another 
reaps.' sent you to reap that for which you did not labor 
{kekopiakate)\ others have labored {kekopiakasan), and you have 
entered into their labor {kopon)^ 

Sequence 7—The Samaritan Townspeople Believe in Jesus 
(4:39-45) 

(a) ^ ^^Many Samaritans from that city believed in him because of the 
woman’s testimony, “He told me all that I ever did.” 

(b) ^ ^^So when the Samaritans came (elthon) to him, they asked him to 
stay with them; and he stayed there {ekei) two days. 

(c) ^ "^^And many more believed because of his word. '^^They said to the 
woman, “It is no longer because of your words that we believe, for 
we have heard for ourselves, and we know that this is indeed the 
Savior of the world.” 

(b’) After the two days he departed {exelthen ekeithen) to Galilee. 
"^"^For Jesus himself testified that a prophet has no honor in his own 
country. 

(a') ^^So when he came to Galilee, the Galileans welcomed him, hav¬ 
ing seen all that he had done in Jerusalem at the feast, for they too 
had gone to the feast. 

Sequence 8—The Royal Official Believes (4:46—54) 

(a) he came {either!) again {palin) to Cana in Galilee, where he 
had made {epoiesen) the water wine. And at Capernaum there was 
an official whose son was ill. 

(b) ^ "^^When he heard that Jesus had come from Judea to Galilee, he 
went and begged him to come down and heal his son {huion), for 
he was at the point of death. "^^Jesus therefore said to him, “Unless 
you see signs and wonders you will not believe.” 

(c) ^ "^^The official said to him, “Sir, come down before my child dies.” 
^^Jesus said to him, “Go; your son will live.” The man believed the 
word that Jesus spoke to him and went his way. 
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(b') ^ he was going down, his servants met him and told him that 
his son was living. ^^So he asked them the hour when he began to 
mend, and they said to him, “Yesterday at the seventh hour the fe¬ 
ver left him.” ^^The father knew that was the hour when Jesus had 
said to him, “Your son {huios) will live”; and he himself believed, 
and all his household. 

(a*) ^"^This was now (palin) the second sign that Jesus did {epoiesen) 
when he had come {elthen) from Judea to Galilee. 


Sequence 9—-Jesus Defends His Authority to Work on the 
Sabbath (5:1-47) 

5:1—18: Jesus Cures the Paralytic. 

(a) ^ ^ After this there was a feast of the Jews, and Jesus went up to Jeru¬ 
salem. ^Now there is in Jerusalem by the Sheep Gate a pool, in He¬ 
brew called Bethzatha, which has five porticoes. ^In these lay a 
multitude of invalids, blind, lame, paralyzed. ^One man was there, 
who had been ill for thirty-eight years. 

(b) Now that day was the Sabbath 

(aa) ^ ^When Jesus saw him and knew that he had been lying there 
a long time, he said to him, “Do you want to be healed?” ^The 
sick man answered him, “Sir, I have no man {anthropon) to 
put me into the pool when the water is troubled, and while I 
am going another steps down before me.” 

(bb) ^ ^Jesus said to him, “Rise, take up your pallet, and walk.” 
(cc) ^ ^^And at once the man was healed. 

(bb’) ^ ^^And he took up his pallet and walked. Now that day was 
the sabbath. ^^So the JewssdXd to the man who was cured, “It is 
the sabbath, it is not lawful for you to carry your pallet. ^ ^But 
he answered them, “The man who healed me {ho poiesas me 
hygie) said to me, ‘Take up your pallet, and walk.”’ 

(aa’) ^ ^^They asked him, “Who is the man {anthropos) who said to 
you, ‘Take up your pallet, and walk’?” ^^Now the man who 
had been healed did not know who it was, for Jesus had with¬ 
drawn, as there was a crowd in the place. 
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(c) ^ ^"^Afterward, Jesus found him in the temple, and said to him, “See, 
you are well! Sin no more, that nothing worse befall you,” 

(b’) ^ *^The man [anthropos) went away and told the Jews that it was Je¬ 
sus who had healed him {ho poiesas auton hygie), ^^And this was 
why the Jews persecuted Jesus, because he did this on the sabbath. 

(a’) ^ ^^But Jesus answered them, “My Father is working still, and I am 
working,” *^This was why the Jews sought all the more to kill him, 
because he not only broke the sabbath but also called God his Fa¬ 
ther, making himself equal with God. 

5:19—30: The Son Shares in the Fathers Ongoing Work of Giving 
Life and Judging. 

(a) ^ ^^Jesus said to them, “Truly, truly, I say to you, the Son can do 
nothing of his own accord {ou dynatai ho huiospoiein apF heauto), 
but only what he sees the Father doing; for whatever he does, that 
the Son does likewise. ^^For the Father loves the Son, and shows 
him all that he himself is doing; and greater works than these will he 
show him, that you may marvel. ^Tor as the Father raises the dead 
and gives them life, so also the Son gives life to whom he will 
{thelei)- ^^The Father judges no one, but has given all judgment to 
the Son, ^^that all may honor the Son, even as they honor the Fa¬ 
ther. He who does not honor the Son does not honor the Father 
who sent him, 

(b) ^ ^^“Truly, truly I say to you, he who hears my word and believes 
him who sent me, has eternal life; he does not come into judgment, 
but has passed from death to life. ^^Truly, truly, I say to you, the 
hour is coming and now is, when the dead will hear the voice of 
the Son of God, and those who hear will live. 

(c) ^ ^^“For as the Father has life in himself, so he has granted the Son 
also to have life in himself, ^^and has given him authority to execute 
judgment, because he is the Son of man. 

(b’) 5 28 “P)q marvel at this; for the hour is coming when all who are 
in the tombs will hear his voice ^^and come forth, those who have 
done good, to the resurrection of life, and those who have done 
evil, to the resurrection of judgment. 

(a’) ^ can do nothing on my own authority {ou dynamai ego poiein 
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ap’ematou ouden)-, as I hear, I judge; and my judgment is just, be¬ 
cause I seek not my own will {thelemd) but the will of him who sent 

7) 

me. 

5:31—47: Impressive Witnesses Buttress Jesus Sabbath Authority to 
Give Life and to Judge, 

(a) ^ I bear witness to myself, my testimony is not true; ^^there is 
another who bears witness to me {peri emoti), and I know that the 
testimony which he bears to me is true. 

(b) ^ ^^“You sent to John, and he has borne witness to the truth. ^"^Not 
that the testimony which I receive is from man {para anthropou)\ 
but I say this that you may be saved, ^^He was a burning and shin¬ 
ing lamp, and you were willing to rejoice for a while in his light. 

(c) ^ ^^“But the testimony which I have is greater than that of John; for 
the works which the Father has granted me to accomplish, these 
very works which I am doing, bear me witness that the Father has 
sent me. ^^And the Father who sent me has himself borne witness to 
me. His voice you have never heard, his form you have never seen; 
^^and you do not have his word abiding in you, for you do not be¬ 
lieve him whom he has sent. ^^You search the scriptures, because 
you think that in them you have eternal life; and it is they that bear 
witness to me; "^^yet you refuse to come to me that you may have 
life, 

(b') 5 Jq receive glory from men {para anthropon), "^^But I 
know that you have not the love of God within you. have come 

in my Father s name, and you do not receive me; if another comes 
in his own name, him you will receive. ^"^How can you believe, who 
receive glory from one another and do not seek the glory that comes 
from the only God? 

(a') ^ ^^“Do not think that I shall accuse you to the Father; it is Moses 
who accuses you, on whom you set your hope. ^^If you believed 
Moses, you would believe me, for he wrote of me {peri gar emoti), 
^^But if you do not believe his writings, how will you believe my 
words?” 
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Sequence 10—The Galilean Jews Misunderstand Jesus (6:1—15) 

(a) ^ ^ After this Jesus went to the other side of the Sea of Galilee, which 
is the Sea of Tiberias. ^And a multitude followed him, because they 
saw the signs which he did on those who were diseased. ^Jesus went 
up into the hills, and there sat down with his disciples. "^Now the 
Passover, the feast of the Jews, was at hand. 

(b) ^ ^Lifting up his eyes, then, and seeing that a multitude was coming 
to him, Jesus said to Philip, “How are we to buy bread {artous), so 
that these people may eat?” ^This he said to test him, for he himself 
knew what he would do. ^Philip answered him, “Two hundred 
denarii would not buy enough bread for each of them to get a lit¬ 
tle.” ^One of his disciples, Andrew, Simon Peters brother, said to 
him, ^“There is a lad here who has five barley loaves and two fish; 
but what are they among so many?” 

(c) ^ ^^Jesus said, “Make the people sit down.” Now there was much 
grass in the place; so the men sat down, in number about five thou¬ 
sand. ^ ^Jesus then took the loaves, and when he had given thanks, 
he distributed them to those who were seated; so also the fish, as 
much as they wanted. 

(b’) ^ ^^And when they had eaten their fill, he told his disciples, 
“Gather up the fragments left over, that nothing may be lost.” ^^So 
they gathered them up and filled twelve baskets with fragments 
from the five barley loaves {arton), left by those who had eaten. 

(a’) ^ ^"^When the people saw the sign which he had done, they said, 
“This is indeed the prophet who is to come into the world!” 

^ ^Perceiving then that they were about to come and take him by 
force to make him king, Jesus withdrew again to the hills by 
himself. 
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Part III — The New Exodus 
6 : 16—21 

Sequence 11—The New Exodus: Jesus Walks on the Sea (6:16- 

21 ) 

(a) ^ ^^When evening came {egeneto), his disciples went down to the 
sea {ept ten thallassafi)^ 

(b) ^ into a boat, and started across the sea to Capernaum. 

(c) ^ ^^^It was now dark, and Jesus had not yet come to them. ^®The sea 
rose because a strong wind was blowing. ^^When they had rowed 
about three or four miles, they saw Jesus walking on the sea and 
drawing near to the boat. They were frightened, ^^but he said to 
them, “It is I; do not be afraid.” 

(b') ^ ^^^Then they were glad to take him into the boat, 

(a') ^ ^^^and immediately the boat was {egeneto) at the land {ept tesgen) 
to which they were going. 
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Part IV — Jesus Appeals to the Jews at the 
Feasts of the Passover, Tabernacles, and 
Dedication (6:22-12:11) 

Sequence 12—The True Bread Gives Life Everlasting (6:22—71) 

Section A: 6:22-35: Working for the True Bread of Life 

6:22—25: The Crowd Comes to Capernaum Looking for Jesus 

(aa) ^ the next day the people who remained on the other 
side of the sea saw that there had been only one boat there, 
and that Jesus had not entered the boat with his disciples but 
that his disciples had gone away {apelthori) alone. 

(bb) ^ ^^However, boats from Tiberias came near the place where 
they ate the bread after the Lord had given thanks. 

(cc) ^ ^^^So when the people saw that Jesus was not there, nor his 
disciples, 

(bb') ^ ^"^^they themselves got into the boats and went to Caper¬ 
naum, seeking Jesus. 

(aa’) ^ ^^When they found him on the other side of the sea, they 
said to him, “Rabbi, when did you come here?” 

6:26—35: ''This Is the Work of God, That You Believe in Him Whom He 

Has Sent” 

(aa) ^ ^^Jesus answered them, “Truly, truly, I say to you, you seek 
me, not because you saw signs, but because you ate your fill of 
the loaves {arton), 

(bb) ^ ^^Do not labor {ergadse) for the food which perishes, but for 
the food which endures to eternal life, which the Son of man 
will give to you; for on him has God the Father set his seal.” 

(cc) ^ ^Then they said to him, “What must we do, to be doing the 
works of God?” ^^Jesus answered them, “This is the work of 
God, that you believe in him whom he has sent.” 

(bb') ^ ^^So they said to him, “Then what sign do you do, that we 
may see, and believe you? What work do you perform 
(ergadsef ^^Our fathers ate the manna in the wilderness; as it 
is written, He gave them bread from heaven to eat.”’ 
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(aa') ^ ^^Jesus then said to them, “Truly, truly, I say to you, it was 
not Moses who gave you the bread {arton) from heaven; my 
Father gives you the true bread from heaven. ^^For the bread 
of God is that which comes down from heaven, and gives life 
to the world.” ^"^They said to him, ""Lord, give us this bread al¬ 
ways.” ^^Jesus said to them, “I am the bread of life; he who co¬ 
mes to me shall not hunger, and he who believes in me shall 
never thirst. 

Section B: 6:36—47: Everyone Who Believes in the Son, I Will Raise Up at 

the Last Day 

(aa) ^ ^^But I said to you that you have seen (heorakate) me and yet 
do not believe. ^^All that the Fatherme will come to me; 
and him who comes to me; I will not cast out. 

(bb) ^ ^^For I have come down from heaven, not to do my own 
will, but the will of him who sent me; ^^and this is the will of 
him who sent me, that I should lose nothing of all that he has 
given me, but raise it up at the last day. 

(cc) ^ "^^For this is the will of my Father, that every one who sees 
the Son and believes in him should have eternal life; and I will 
raise him up at the last day.” 

(bb’) ‘^^^The Jews then murmured at him, because he said, “I am 
the bread which came down from heaven.” "^^They said, “Is 
not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we 
know? How does he now say, 'I have come down from 
heaven ?” ^^Jesus answered them, “Do not murmur among 
yourselves. "^"^No one can come to me unless the Father who 
sent me draws him; and I will raise him up at the last day. 

(aa’) ^ "^^It is written in the prophets, ‘And they shall all be taught 
by God.’ Every one who has heard and learned from the 
Father comes to me. '^‘^Not that any one has seen {heoraken) 
the Father except him who is from God; he has seen the 
Father. "^^Truly, truly, I say to you, he who believes has eternal 
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Section C 6:48—59: ^'Unless You Eat the Flesh of the Son of Man and 
Drink His Bloody You Have No Life in You' 

(aa) ^ am the bread of life. "^^Your fathers ate {ephagon) the 
manna in the wilderness, and they died. ^^This is the bread 
which comes down from heaven, that a man may eat of it 
and not die. ^ ^ I am the living bread which comes down from 
heaven; if any one eats of this bread, he will live for ever; and 
the bread which I shall give for the life of the world is my 
flesh.” 

(bb) ^ ^^The Jews then disputed among themselves, saying, “How 
can this man give us his flesh to eat (phageirif 

(cc) ^ ^^So Jesus said to them, “Truly, truly, I say to you, unless you 
eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, you have 
no life in you; 

(bb') ^ ^"^he who eats {trogon) my flesh and drinks my blood has 
eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last day. ^^For my 
flesh is food indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. ^^He who 
eats {trogon) my flesh and drinks my blood abides in me, and 
I in him. 

(aa') ^ ^^As the living Father sent me, and I live because of the Fa¬ 
ther, so he who eats me will live because of me. ^^This is the 
bread which came down from heaven, not such as the fa¬ 
thers ate {ephagon) and died; he who eats this bread will live 
for ever.” ^^This he said in the synagogue, as he taught at 
Capernaum. 

Section B': 6:60—65: Many at Capernaum Turn Away from Jesus' 

^ ^^Many of his disciples, when they heard it, said, “This is a hard 
saying; who can listen to it?” ^^But Jesus, knowing ’m himself that 
his disciples murmured ‘SX it, said to them, “Do you take offense at 
this? ^^Then what if you were to see the Son of man ascending where 
he was before? ^^It is the spirit th 2 .t gives life, the flesh is of no avail; 
the words that I have spoken to you are spirit and life. ^"^But there 
are some of you that do not believe'' ^^For Jesus knew from the first 
who those were that did not believe, and who it was that should be¬ 
tray him. And he said, “This is why I told you that no one can come 
to me unless it is granted him by the Father." 
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Section A ; 6:66-71: Twelve Remain 

^ After this many of his disciples drew back {apelthon) and no lon¬ 
ger went about with him. ^^Jesus said to the twelve, “Will you also 
go away?” ^^Simon Peter answered him, ^^Lord^ to whom shall we 
go? You have the words of eternal life; ^^and we have believed^ and 
have come to know, that you are the Holy One of GodT ^^Jesus an¬ 
swered them, “Did I not choose you, the twelve, and one of you is a 
devil?” ^^He spoke of Judas the son of Simon Iscariot, for he, one of 
the twelve, was to betray him. 

Sequence 13—Jesus at the Feast of Tabernacles (7:1-8:59) 

Section A: 7:1-36: Jesus Teaches at the Feast 

7:1—10: Jesus Declares ''My Time ['to go up*] Has Not Yet Come** 

(aa) ^ ^After this {tauta) Jesus went about in Galilee; he would not 
go about in Judea, because the Jews sought to kill him, 

(bb) ^ ^Now the Jews’ feast of Tabernacles was at hand. ^So his 
brothers said to him, “Leave here and go to Judea, that your 
disciples may see the works you are doing. "^For no man works 
in secret (en krypto) if he seeks to be known openly. If you do 
these things, show yourself to the world.” ^For even his 
brothers did not believe in him. 

(cc) ^ ^Jesus said to them, “My time has not yet come, but your 
time is always here.” 

(bb') ^ ^The world cannot hate you, but it hates me because I tes¬ 
tify of it that its works are evil. ®Go to the feast yourselves; I 
am not going up to this feast, for my time has not yet fully 
come." 

(aa’) ^ ^So saying {tauta de eipon), he remained in Galilee. ^^But af¬ 
ter his brothers had gone up to the feast, then he also went up, 
not publicly but in private {en krypto). 

7:11—36: Appeals for RightJudgment Concerning Jesus* Teaching and 
Messiahship 

(aa) ^ ^^The Jews were looking for him {ezetoun auton) at the 
feast, and saying, “Where {pou) is he?” ^^And there was much 
muttering about him among the people. While some said. 
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“He is a good man,” others said, “No, he is leading the people 
astray.” ^^Yet for fear of the Jews no one spoke openly of him. 

(bb) ^ About the middle of the feast Jesus went up into the tem¬ 
ple and taught. ^^The Jews marveled at it, saying, “How is it 
that this man {houtos) has learning, when he has never stud¬ 
ied?” ‘‘^So Jesus answered them, “My teaching is not mine, 
but his who sent me; ^^if any mans will is to do his will, he 
shall know [gnosetai) whether the teaching is from God or 
whether I am speaking on my own authority, ^®He who speaks 
on his own authority seeks {zetei) his own glory\ but he who 
seeks {zeton) the glory of him who sent him is true, and in him 
there is no falsehood. 

(cc) ^ ^^Did not Moses give you the law? Yet none of you keeps the 
law. Why do you seek to kill meV ^^The people answered, “ You 
have a demon! Who is seeking to kill youC Jesus answered 
them, “I did one deed, and you all marvel at it. ^^Moses gave 
you circumcision (not that it is from Moses, but from the fa¬ 
thers), and you circumcise a man upon the Sabbath. ^^If on 
the Sabbath a man receives circumcision, so that the law of 
Moses may not be broken, are you angry with me because on 
the Sabbath I made a mans whole body well? ^^Do not judge 
by appearances, buty^^^^with n^t judgment"" 

(bb’) ^ ^^Some of the people of Jerusalem therefore said, “Is not this 
the man {houtos) whom they seek {zetousin) to kill? ^‘^And 
here he is, speaking openly, and they say nothing to him! Can 
it be that the authorities really know (egnosan) that this 
{houtos) is the Christ? ^^Yet we know where this man comes 
from; and when the Christ appears, no one will know 
iginosket) where he comes from.” ^®^So Jesus proclaimed, as 
he taught in the temple, “You know {oidate) me, and you 
know where I come from? ^^^But I have not come of my own 
accord; he who sent me is true, and him you do not know. 
know {oida) him, for I come from him, and he sent me.” ^°So 
they sought {ezetouri) to arrest him; but no one laid hands on 
him, because his hour had not yet come. ^^Yet many of the 
people believed in him; they said, “When the Christ appears, 
will he do more signs than this man {houtos) has done?” 
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(aa’) Pharisees heard the crowd thus muttering about 

him, and the chief priests and Pharisees sent officers to arrest 
him. ^^Jesus then said, “I shall be with you a little longer, and 
then I go to him who sent me\ ^^you will seek me {zetesete me) 
and you will not find me; where I am you cannot corned ^^The 
Jews said to one another, “Where ifoii) does this man intend 
to go that we shall not find him? Does he intend to go to the 
Dispersion among the Greeks and teach the Greeks? ^^What 
does he mean by saying, ‘You will seek me {zetesete me) and 
you will not find me* and, ‘Where {hopou) I am you cannot 
come: 

Section B: 7:37—49: From Where Does Jesus Come—The Source of Living 
Water? 

(a) ^ ^^On the last day of the feast, the great day, Jesus stood up and 
proclaimed, “If any one thirst, let him come to me and drink. ^^He 
who believes in me, as the scripture has said, ‘Out of his heart shall 
flow rivers of living water.’” ^^Now this he said about the Spirit, 
which those who believed in him were to receive; for as yet the 
Spirit had not been given, because Jesus was not yet glorified. 

(b) ^ "^^When they heard these words, some of the people said, “This is 
really the prophet.” Others said, “This is the Christ.” But some 
said, “Is the Christ to come from Galilee? 

(c) ^ ^^Has not the scripture said that the Christ is descended from Da¬ 
vid, and comes from Bethlehem, the village where David was?” 

(b') ^ ^^So there was a division among the people over him. ^"^Some of 
them wanted to arrest him, but no one laid hands on him. ^^The of¬ 
ficers then went back to the chief priests and Pharisees, who said to 
them, “Why did you not bring him?” "^^The officers answered, “No 
man {anthropos) ever spoke like this man!” 

(a') The Pharisees answered them, “Are you led astray, you also? 
^^Have any of the authorities or of the Pharisees believed in him? 
^^But this crowd, who do not know the law, are accursed.” 

Section C: 7:50-52: 'Does Our Law Judge a Man without First Giving 
Him a Hearing and Learning What He Does?*' 

7 ^^Nicodemus, who had gone to him before, and who was one of 
them, said to them, ^^“Does our law judge a man without first giv- 
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ing him a hearing and learning what he does?” ^^They replied, “Are 
you from Galilee too? Search and you will see that no prophet is to 
rise from Galilee.” 

Section 5; 8:12—20: From Where Does Jesus Come—The Lwht of the 
World? 

(a) ^ ^^Again Jesus spoke {elalesen) to them, saying, “I am the light of 
the world; he who follows me will not walk in darkness, but will 
have the light of life.” ^^The Pharisees then said to him, “You are 
bearing witness to yourself; your testimony is not true.” 

(b) ® ^"^Jesus answered, “Even if I do bear witness to myself; my testi¬ 
mony is true, for I know whence I have come and whither I am go¬ 
ing, but you do not know whence 1 come or whither I am going. 

(c) ^ ^^You judge according to the flesh, I judge no one. ^^Yet even if I 
do judge, my judgment is true, for it is not I alone that judge, but I 
and he who sent me. ^^\wyour law it is written that the testimony of 
two men {anthropon) is true; bear witness to myself and the Fa¬ 
ther who sent me bears witness to me.” 

(b') ® ^^They said to him therefore, “Where is your Father?” Jesus an¬ 
swered, “You know neither me nor my Father; if you knew me, you 
would know my Father also.” 

(a') ^ ^^These words he spoke {elaleseri) in the treasury, as he taught in 
the temple; but no one arrested him, because his hour had not yet 
come. 

Section A ; 8:21-59: Who the real Jesus is. Section A has five subsections: 

(a) 8 21-24 “ unless you believe that I am he**, 

(b) 8 25—30 “When you have lifted up the Son of man, then you will know that / am he**, 

(c) 8 31-36 “So ifthe Son makes you free, you will be free indeed, ” 

(b'} 8 37—47 “I proceeded and came forth from God*', 

(a*) 8 48—59, “BeforeAbraham, 1 am 

(a) 8:21-24: “/ Told You That You Would Die in Your Sins Unless You 
Believe That I Am //<?” 

(aa) ^ Again he said to them, “I go away, and you will seek me 
and die in your sin; 

(bb) ^ ^^Nvhere I am going, you cannot come.” 

(cc) ^ ^^^Then said the Jews, “Will he kill himself, since he says, 
(bb') ^ Where I am going, you cannot come’?” 
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(aa') ^ said to them, “You are from below, I am from above; 
you are of this worlds I am not of this world, told you that 
you would die in your sins unless you believe that I am he.” 

(b) 8:25-30: When They Will Know That Jesus Is 'I Am He^ 

(aa) ^ ^^They said to him, “Who are you?” Jesus said to them, 
“Even what I have told (Jalo) you from the beginning. 

(bb) ^ have much to say about you and much to judges but he 
who sent me is true, and I declare to the world what I have 
heard from him,” ^^They did not understand that he spoke to 
them of the Father. 

(cc) ^ ^®^So Jesus said, “When you have lifted up the Son of man, 
then you will know that I am he, 

(bb') ^ ^^*^and that I do nothing on my own authority but speak thus 
as the Father taught me,. ^^And he who sent me is with me; he 
has not left me alone, for I always do what is pleasing to him.” 

(aa’) ^ ^^As he spoke (lalountas) thus, many believed in him. 

(c) 8:31—36: ''So if the Son makes you free, you will be free indeed'" 

(aa) ^ ^ ^ Jesus then said to the Jews who had believed in him, “If you 
continue in my word, you are truly my disciples, ^^and you 
will know the truth, and the truth will make you free.” 

(bb) ^ ^^^They answered him, “We are descendants of Abraham, 
and have never been in bondage {dedouleukamen) to any one. 

(cc) ^ ^^^How is it that you say, ‘You will be made free^?'' 

(bb’) ^ ^"^Jesus answered them, “Truly, truly, I say to you, every one 
who commits sin is a slave {doulos) to sin. 

(aa') ^ ^^The slave does not continue in the house for ever; the son 
continues for ever. ^^So if the Son makes you free, you will be 
free indeed. 

(b') 8:37-47: "I proceeded and came forth from God" 

(aa) ^ I know that you are {hoti este) descendants of Abraham; yet 
you seek to kill me, because my word finds no place in you. 
speak {laid) of what 1 have seen with my Father, and you do 
what you have heard from your father.” ^^They answered 
him, “Abraham is our father.” Jesus said to them, “Ifyou were 
Abrahams children, you would do what Abraham did. 
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(bb) ^ "^^but nov/ you seek to kill me, a man who has told {lelaleka) 
you the truth which I heard from God; this is not what Abra¬ 
ham did. do what your father did.” They said to him, 
“We were not born of fornication; we have one Father, even 
God.” 

(cc) ^ "^^Jesus said to them, “If God were your Father, you would 
love me, for I proceeded and came forth from God; I came not 
of my own accord, but he sent me. 

(bb') ^ ^^Why do you not understand what I say {laliariF It is be¬ 
cause you cannot bear to hear my word. ^"^You are of your fa¬ 
ther the devil, andj^owr will is to do your fathers desires. He 
was a murderer from the beginning, and has nothing to do 
with the truth, because there is no truth in him. When he 
lies, he speaks according to his own nature, for he is a liar and 
the father of lies. 

(aa) ^^^But, because I tell the truth, you do not believe me. 
"^^Which of you convicts me of sin? If I tell the truth, why do 
you not believe me? ^^He who is of God hears the words of 
God; the reason why you do not hear them is that you are 
(este) not of God." 

(a’) 8:48-59: 'If Anyone Keeps My Word He Will Never Taste Death** 

(aa) ^ ^^The Jews answered him, “Are we not right in saying that 
you are a Samaritan and have a demonV* ^^Jesus answered, “/ 
have not a demon', but I honor my Father, and you dishonor 
me. ^^Yet I do not seek my own glory; there is one who seeks 
it, and he will be judge. Truly, truly, I say to you, if any 
one keeps my word, he will never see death.” 

(bb) ® ^^^The Jews said to him, “Now we know that you have a 
demon. Abraham died, as did the prophets; 

(cc) ^ ^^^and you say, 'If any one keeps my word, he will never taste 
death.’ 

(bb') ® ^^Are you greater than our father Abraham, who died? And 
the prophets died! Who do you claim to be?" 

(aa’) ^ ^"^Jesus answered, “If I glorify myself, my glory is nothing; 
it is my Father who glorifies me, of whom you say that he is 
your God. ^^But you have not known him; I know him. If I 
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said, I do not know him, I should be a liar like you; but I do 
know him and I keep his word. ^^Your father Abraham re¬ 
joiced that he was to see my day; he saw it and was glad.” 
^^The Jews then said to him, “You are not yet fifty years old, 
and have you seen Abraham?” ^^Jesus said to them, “Truly, 
truly, I say to you, before Abraham was, I am,” ^^So they took 
up stones to throw at him; but Jesus hid himself {ekryb^, and 
went out of the temple. 

Sequence 14—The Man Born Blind and the Good Shepherd 
( 9 : 1 - 10 : 21 ) 

-38: Jesus Gives Sight to a Man Born Blind. 

^ ^As he passed by, he saw a man {anthropori) blind from his birth. 
^And his disciples asked him, “Rabbi, who sinned, this man or his 
parents, that he was born blind?” ^Jesus answered, “It was not that 
this man sinned, or his parents, but that the works of God might be 
made manifest in him. "^We must work the works of him who sent 
me, while it is day; night comes, when no one can work. ^As long as 
I am in the world, I am the light of the world.” ^As he said this, he 
spat on the ground and made clay of the spittle and anointed the 
mans eyes with the clay, ^saying to him, “Go, wash in the pool of 
Siloam” (Which means Sent). So he went and washed and came 
back seeing. 

(b) 9:8—17: Now It Was a Sabbath Day When Jesus Made the Clay and 

Opened His Eyes 

(aa) ^ ^The neighbors and those who had seen him before as a beg¬ 
gar, said, “Is not this the man {ouk houtos estiri) who used to 
sit and beg?” ^Some said, “It is he”; others {alloi) said, “No, 
but he is like him.” He said, “I am the man.” ^^They said to 
him, “Then how were your eyes opened?” 

(bb) ^^^He answered, “The man called Jesus made clay and 
anointed my eyes and said to me, ‘Go to Siloam and wash’; so 
I went and washed and received my sight.” ^^They said to 
him, “Where is he?” He said, ^'‘Ido notknowI'^^Thty brought 
to the Pharisees the man who had formerly been blind. 


9:1- 

(a) 
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(cc) ^ ^'*Now it was a sabbath day when Jesus made the clay and 
opened his eyes. 

(bb’) ^ ^^The Pharisees again asked him how he had received his 
sight. And he said to them, “He put clay on my eyes, and I 
washed, and I seel" 

(aa’) ^ ^^Some of the Pharisees said, “This man is not {ouk esttn 
houtos) from God, for he does not keep the sabbath.” But oth¬ 
ers {allot) said, “How can a man who is a sinner do such 
signs?” There was a division among them. ^^So they again 
said to the blind man, “What do you say about him, since he 
has opened your eyes?” He said, “He is a prophet.” 

(c) ^ ^®The Jews did not believe that he had been blind and had re¬ 
ceived his sight, until they called the parents of the man who had re¬ 
ceived his sight, ^^and asked them, “ Is this your son, who you say 
was born blind? How then does he now see?” ^^His parents an¬ 
swered, “ We know that this is our son, and that he was born blind; 
^^but how he now sees we do not know, nor do we know who 
opened his eyes. Ask him; he is of age, he will speak for himself.” 
^^His parents said this because they feared the Jews, for the Jews had 
already agreed that if any one should confess him to be Christ, he 
was to be put out of the synagogue. ^^Therefore his parents said, 
“He is of age, ask him.” 

(b’) 9:24—34: “You Do Not Know Where He Comes from, and yet He 
Opened My Eyes*" 

(aa) ^ ^^So for the second time they called the man who had been 
blind, and said to him, “Give God the praise; we know that 
this man {houtos) is a sinner.” ^^He answered, “Whether he is 
a sinner, I do not know\ one thing I know, that though I was 
blind, now I see3 ^^They said to him, “What did he do 
{epoieseri) to you? How did he open your eyes?" 

(bb) ^^^He answered them, “I have told you already, and you 
would not listen. Why do you want to hear {ekousate) it 
agaM Do you too want {thelete) to become his disciples?” 
^®And they reviled him, saying, “You are his disciple, but we 
are disciples of Moses. ^^We know that God has spoken 
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to Moses, but as for this man, we do not know where he cO' 
mes from.” 

(cc) ^ ^^The man answered, “Why, this is a marvel! You do not 
know where he comes from, and yet he opened my eyes. 

(bb’) ^ know that God does not listen to sinners, but if any 
one is a worshiper of God and does his will {thelemd), God 
listens to him. ^^Never since the world began has it been 
heard (ekousthe) that any one opened the eyes of a man born 
blind. 

(aa’) ^^^If this man {houtos) were not from God, he could do 
{poiein) nothing.” ^"^They answered him, “ You were born in 
utter sin, and would you teach us?” And they cast him out. 

(a') ^ ^^Jesus heard that they had cast him out, and having found him he 
said, “Do you believe in the Son of man {anthropou)T ^^He an¬ 
swered, “And who is he, sir, that I may believe in him?” ^^Jesus said 
to him, “You have seen him, and it is he who speaks to you.” ^®He 
said, “Lord, I believe”: and he worshiped him. 

9:39—10:21: Blind Pharisees Versus the Good Shepherd 

(a) ^ ^^Jesus said, “For judgment I came into this world, that those who 
do not see may see, and that those who see may become blind.” 
"^^Some of the Pharisees near him heard {ekousan) this, and they 
said to him, “Are we also blind?” "^^esus said to them, “If you were 
blind, you would have {echete) no guilt; but now that you say, ‘We 
see,’ your guilt remains. 

(b) ‘Truly, truly, I say to you, he who does not enter the sheepfold 
by the door but climbs in by another way, that man is a thief and a 
robber; ^but he who enters by the door is the shepherd of the 
sheep, ^To him the gatekeeper opens; the sheep hear his voice, and 
he calls his own sheep {idia probata) by name and leads them out. 
^When he has brought out all his own {idia), he goes before them, 
and the sheep follow him, for they know his voice. ^A stranger they 
will not follow, but they will flee from him, for they do not know 
the voice of strangers.” 

(c) ^This figure Jesus used with them, but they did not understand 
what he was saying to them. 
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(b’) 10:7—18 The Good Shepherd Versus the Thieves, the Robbers, and the 
Hirelings 

(aa) ^So Jesus again said to them, “ Truly, truly, I say to you, I am 
the dooro^ the sheep. ^All who came before me are thieves and 
robbers', but the sheep did not heed them. am the door, if 
any one enters by me, he will be saved, and will go in and out 
and find pasture. 

(bb) ^^The thief comers only to steal and kill and destroy; I came 

that they may have life, and have it abundantly. am the 
good shepherd. The good shepherd lays down his life for the 
sheep. 

(cc) ^^He who is a hireling and not a shepherd, whose own the 
sheep {tdia probata) are not, sees the wolf coming and leaves 
the sheep and flees', and the wolf snatches them and scatters 
them. ^^He flees because he is a hireling and cares nothing for 
the sheep. 

(bb') am the good shepherd; I know my own and my own 
know me, ^^as the Father knows me and I know the Father; 
and I lay down my life for the sheep. 

(aa') ^^And I have other sheep, that are not of this fold', I must 
bring them also, and they will heed my voice. So there shall be 
one flock, one shepherd, ^^For this reason the Father loves me, 
because I lay down my life, that I may take it again. ^^No one 
takes it from me, but I lay it down of my own accord. I have 
power to lay it down, and I have power to take it again; this 
charge I have received from my Father." 

(a') ^^There was again a division among the Jews because of these 
words. ^^Many of them said, “Fie has {echei) a demon, and he is 
mad; why listen {akouete) to him?” ^^Others said, “These are not 
the sayings of one who has a demon. Can a demon open the eyes of 
the blind?” 
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Sequence 15—Failed Appeals at the Feast of the Dedication 
(10:22^39) 

(a) was the feast of the Dedication at Jerusalem; ^^it was winter, 
and Jesus was walking in the temple, in the portico of Solomon. 
^"^So the Jews gathered round him and said to him, “How long will 
you keep us in suspense? If you are the Christ, tell us plainly.” 
^^Jesus answered them, “I told you, and you do not believe. The 
works that I do in my Father s name, they bear witness to me; ^^but 
you do not believe, because you do not belong to my sheep. 

(b) ^ ® ^^My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow me; 

^^and I give them eternal life, and they shall never perish, and no 
one shall snatch them out of my hand. ^^My Father, who has given 
them to me, is greater than all, and no one is able {dynatai) to 
snatch them out of the Father s hand. and the Father are one." 

(c) ^^The Jews took up stones again to stone him. ^^Jesus answered 
them, “I have shown you many good works from the Father; for 
which of these do you stone me?” ^^The Jews answered him, “We 
stone you for no good work but for blasphemy; because you, being 
a man, make yourself God.” 

(b') ^"^Jesus answered them, “Is it not written in your law, ‘I said, you 
are gods’? ^^If he called them gods to whom the word of God came 
(and scripture cannot \dynatai\ be broken), ^^do you say of him 
whom the Father consecrated and sent into the world, ‘You are 
blaspheming, ‘because I said, ‘I am the Son of God’? 

(a') ^^If I am not doing the works of my Father, then do not believe 

me; ^^but if I do them, even though you do not believe me, believe 
the works, that you may know and understand that the Father is in 
me and I am in the Father.” Again they tried to arrest him, but he 
escaped from their hands. 
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Sequence 16-—The Lazarus Narrative (10:40—12:11) 

Section A: 10:40-11:6: Jesus Stays Two Days Where John Baptized 

(aa) ^ ^ went away again across the Jordan to the place {eis ton 
topon) where John at first baptized, and there he remained 
{emeinen) "^^And many came to him; and they said, “John did 
no sign, but everything that John said about this man was 
true.” ^^And many believed in him there {eket). 

(bb) ^ ^ ^Now a certain man was ill, Lazarus of Bethany, the village 
of Mary and her sister Martha. ^It was Mary who anointed the 
Lord with ointment and wiped his feet with her hair, whose 
brother Lazarus was ill. ^So the sisters sent to him, saying, 
“Lord, he whom you love is ill.” 

(cc) ^ ^ "^But when Jesus heard it he said, “This illness is not unto 
death; it is for the glory of God, so that the Son of God may be 
glorified by means of it.” 

(bb') ^ ^ ^Now Jesus loved Martha and her sister and Lazarus. 

(aa') ^ ^ ^^So when he heard that he was ill, he stayed {emeinen) two 
days longer in the place where he was {en ho en topo). 

Section B: 11:7—16:1 Go to Awake Him out of Sleep 

(aa) ^ ^ ^Then after this he said to the disciples, “Let us go into 
Judea again.” 

(bb) ^ ^ ^The disciples said to him, “Rabbi, the Jews were but now 
seeking to stone you, and are you going there {ekei) again?” 
^Jesus answered, “Are there not twelve hours in the day? If any 
one walks in the day, he does not stumble, because he sees the 
light of this world. ^^But if any one walks in the night, he 
stumbles, because the light is not in him. 

(cc) ^^Thus he spoke, and then he said to them, “Our friend 
Lazarus has fallen asleep, but I go to awake him out of sleep.” 

(bb') ^^The disciples said to him, “Lord, if he has fallen asleep, 
he will recover.” ^^Now Jesus had spoken of his death, but 
they thought that he meant taking rest in sleep. ^"^Then Jesus 
told them plainly, “Lazarus is dead, ^^and for your sake I am 
glad that I was not there {eket), so OccaXyou may believe. But let 
us go to him.” 
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(aa') * ^ ^^Thomas, called the Twin, said to his fellow disciples, “let 
us go also, that we may die with him.” 

Section C: 11:17—46: ''Your Brother Will Rise Again ,.. I Am the Resurrec¬ 
tion and the Life** 

(aa) ’^Now when Jesus came, he found that Lazarus had al¬ 
ready been in the tomb four days. ^^Bethany was near Jerusa¬ 
lem, about two miles off, ^^and many of the Jews had come 
to Martha and Mary to console them concerning their 
brother. 

(bb) ^ ^ ^^Martha heard that Jesus was coming, she went and met 
him, while Mary sat in the house. Martha said to Jesus, 
“Lord, if you had been here, my brother would not have 
died. ^^And even now I know that whatever you ask from 
God, God will give you.” 

(cc) ^ ^ ^^Jesus said to her, “Your brother will rise again.” ^^Martha 
said to him, “I know that he will rise again in the resurrection 
at the last day.” ^^Jesus said to her, “I am the resurrection and 
the life; he who believes in me, though he die, yet shall he live, 
^^and whoever lives and believes in me shall never die. Do you 
believe this?” ^^She said to him, “Yes, Lord; I believe that you 
are the Christ, the Son of God, he who is coming into the 
world.” 

(bb') ^ ^ ^^When she had said this, she went and called her sister 
Mary, saying quietly, “The Teacher is here and is calling for 
you.” ^^And when she heard it, she rose quickly and went to 
him. ^^Now Jesus had not yet come to the village, but was 
still in the place where Martha had met him. ^^When the 
Jews who were with her in the house, consoling her, saw 
Mary rise quickly and go out, they followed her, supposing 
that she was going to the tomb to weep there. ^^Then Mary, 
when she came where Jesus was and saw him, fell at his feet, 
saying to him, “Lord, if you had been here, my brother 
would not have died.” 

(aa’) ^ ^ ^^When Jesus saw her weeping, and the Jews who came 
with her also weeping, he was deeply moved in spirit and 
troubled; ^"^and he said, “Where have you laid him?” They 
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said to him, “Lord, come and see.” ^^Jesus wept. ^^So the Jews 
said, “See how he loved him!” ^^But some of them said, 
“Could not he who opened the eyes of the blind man have 
kept this man from dying?” ^^Then Jesus, deeply moved 
again, came to the tomb; it was a cave, and a stone lay upon it. 
^^Jesus said, “Take away the stone.” Martha, the sister of the 
dead man, said to him, “Lord, by this time there will be an 
odor, for he has been dead four days,” '^^Jesus said to her, 
“Did I not tell you that if you would believe you would see the 
glory of God?” ^ ^ So they took away the stone. And Jesus lifted 
up his eyes and said, “Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard 
me.” knew that thou hearest me always, but I have said 
this on account of the people standing by, that they may be¬ 
lieve that thou didst send me. "^^When he had said this, he 
cried with a loud voice, “Lazarus, come out.” '^^The dead 
man came out, his hands and feet bound with bandages, and 
his face wrapped with a cloth. Jesus said to them, “Unbind 
him, and let him go.” ^^Many of the Jews therefore, who had 
come with Mary and had seen what he did, believed in him; 
"^^but some of them went to the Pharisees and told them what 
Jesus had done. 

Section B': 11:47-57: Pharisees and Priests Plot to Kill Jesus 

(aa) ^ * "^^So the chief priests and the pharisees gathered the coun¬ 
cil, and said, “What are we to do? For this man performs 
many signs.” '^^If we let him go on thus, every one will believe 
in him, and the Romans will come and destroy both our holy 
place {hemon ton topon) and our nation.” 

(bb) ^ ^ "^^But one {heis) of them, Caiaphas, who was high priest 
that year, said to them, “You know nothing at all; 

(cc) ^ ^ ^^you do not understand that it is expedient for you that 
one man should die for the people, and that the whole nation 
should not perish.” 

(bb’) ^^He did not say this of his own accord, but being high 
priest that year he prophesied that Jesus should die for the na¬ 
tion, ^^and not for the nation only, but to gather into one 
{heri) the children of God who are scattered abroad. 
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(aa') ^ ^ from that day on they took counsel how to put him to 
death. ^"^Jesus therefore no longer went about openly among 
the Jews., but went from there to the country near the wilder¬ 
ness, to a town called Ephraim; and there he stayed with the 
disciples. ^^Now the Passover of the Jews was at hand, and 
many went up from the country to Jerusalem before the Pass- 
over, to purify themselves. ^^They were looking for Jesus and 
saying to one another as they stood in the temple {hiero)y 
“What do you think? That he will not come to the feast?” 
^^Now the chief priests and the pharisees had given orders 
that if any one knew where he was, he should let them know, 
so that they might arrest him. 


Section A ; 12:1—11: Mary Anoints the Feet of Jesus for Burial 

(aa) ^Six days before the Passover, Jesus came to Bethany, where 
Lazarus was, whom Jesus had raised from the dead. ^There 
{ekei) they made him a supper; Martha served, and Lazarus 
was one of those at table with him. 

(bb) ^Mary took a pound of costly ointment of pure nard and 
anointed the feet of Jesus and wiped his feet with her hair, and 
the house was filled with the fragrance of the ointment. ^But 
Judas Iscariot, one of his disciples (he who was to betray him), 
said, ^“Why was this ointment not sold for three hundred 
denarii and given to the poor?” ^This he said, not that he 
cared for the poor but because he was a thief, and as he had 
{echon) the money box he used to take what was put into it, 

(cc) ^Jesus said, “Let her alone, let her keep it for the day of my 
burial.” 

(bb') ®The poor you always have {echete) with you, but you do 
not always have {echete) me." 

(aa’) ^^^When the great crowd of the Jews learned that he was 
there {ekei), they came, not only on account of Jesus but also 
to see Lazarus, whom he had raised from the dead. ^^So the 
chief priests planned to put Lazarus also to death, ^ ^because 
on account of him many of the Jews were going away and be¬ 
lieving in Jesus. 
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Part V — The Hour of Glory 
12 : 12 - 21:25 

Sequence 17—Arrival of the Hour (12:12—50) 

Section A: 12:12—19: Jesus—Not a Political King 

(aa) ^^^^The next day a great crowd who had come [elthon) to the 
feast heard that Jesus was coming to Jerusalem. 

(bb) * ^ ^ ^So they took branches of palm trees and went out to meet 
him, crying, “Hosanna! Blessed is he who comes in the name 
of the Lord, even the King of Israel!” 

(cc) ^"^And Jesus found a young ass and sat upon it; as it is writ¬ 
ten, *^^“Fear not, daughter of Zion; 

(bb*) ^^^behold, your king is coming, sitting on an asss colt!” 
^^His disciples did not understand this at first; but when Jesus 
was glorified, then they remembered that this had been writ¬ 
ten of him and had been done to him. 

(aa') *The crowd that had been with him when he called Laza¬ 
rus out of the tomb and raised him from the dead bore wit¬ 
ness. ^^The reason why the crowd went to meet him was that 
they heard he had done this sign. ^The Pharisees then said to 
one another, “ You see that you can do nothing; look, the world 
has gone {apelthen) after him.” 

Section B: 12:20—33: Jesus Is Troubled at the Arrival of His Hour' 

(aa) ^^Now among those who went up to worship at the feast 
were some Greeks. ^^So these came to Philip, who was from 
Bethsaida in Galilee, and said to him, “Sir, we wish to see 
{idein) Jesus.” ^^Philip went and told Andrew; Andrew went 
with Philip and they told Jesus. ^^And Jesus answered them, 
“The hour has come for the Son of man to be glorified 
{doxasthe), ^Truly, truly, I say to you, unless a grain of wheat 
falls into the earth and dies, it remains alone; but if it dies, it 
bears much fruit. 

(bb) ^^He who loves his life loses it, and he who hates his life in 
this world will keep it for eternal life. ^^If any one serves me. 
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he must follow me; and where I am, there shall my servant be 
also; if any one serves me, the Father will honor him, 

(cc) ^^“Now is my soul troubled. And what shall I say? Father, 
save me from this hour ? No, for this purpose I have come to 
this hour. ^®^Father, glorify thy name.” 

(bb') ^^^Then a voice came from heaven, “I glorified 'it^ and I 

will glorify it again.” ^^The crowd standing by heard it and 
said that it had thundered. Others said, “An angel has spoken 
to him.” ^^Jesus answered, “This voice has come for your 
sake, not for mine. ^^Now is the judgment of this world, now 
shall the ruler of this world be cast out; 

(aa’) ^^and I, when I am lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men to myself” ^^Fie said this to show by what death he was 
to die. 

Section C: 12:34-36: ''The Christ*'—The Light—Will Be with You Only 
"For a Little Longer. ” 

i2 34The crowd answered him, “We have heard from the law that 
the Christ remains for ever. How can you say that the Son of man 
must be lifted up? Who is this Son of man?” ^^Jesus said to them, 
“The light is with you for a little longer. Walk while you have the 
light, lest the darkness overtake you; he who walks in the darkness 
does not know where he goes, ^^While you have the light, believe in 
the light, that you may become sons of light.” When Jesus had said 
this, he departed and hid himself from them. 

Section B':12:37—43: Jews Unbelief Prophesied by Isaiah 

(aa) ^ ^ ^^Though he had done so many signs before them, yet they 
did not believe in him; 

(bb) ^ ^ ^^^it was that the word spoken by the prophet Isaiah might 
be fulfilled: 

(cc) ^^^^^“Lord, who has believed our report, and to whom has 
the arm of the Lord been revealed?” 

(bb') ^^Therefore they could not believe. For Isaiah again said, 
^^“He has blinded their eyes and hardened their heart, lest 
they should see {idosin) with their eyes and perceive with their 
heart, and turn for me to heal them.” ^Tsaiah said this be¬ 
cause he saw his glory {doxan) and spoke of him. 
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(aa') ^^Nevertheless many even of the authorities believed in 
him, but for fear of the Pharisees they did not confess it, lest 
they should be put out of the synagogue: "^^for they loved the 
praise {doxan) of men more than the praise of God. 

Section A ; 12:44-50: Jesus—Emissary of the Father Sent to Save the World 

(aa) ^^^^And Jesus crted out and said, “He who believes in me, 
believes not in me but in him who sent me. '^^And he who sees 
me sees him who sent me. have come as light into the 
world, that whoever believes in me may not remain in 
darkness. 

(bb) any one hears my sayings {mou ton rhematon) and does 

not keep them, I do not judge him; 

(cc) ^ ^ ^^^for I did not come to j udge the worldhxxt to save the world, 

(bb’) "^^He who rejects me and does not receive my sayings {ta 

rhemata mou) has a judge; the word that I have spoken will be 
his judge on the last day, 

(aa) ^^"^^For I have not spoken on my own authority; the Father 
who sent me has himself given me commandment what to 
say and what to speak. ^^And I know that his commandment 
is eternal life. What I say, therefore, I say as the Father has bid¬ 
den me.” 

Sequence 18 — -Jesus* Farewell Discourse (13:1—17:26) 

Section A: 13:1-32: Washing of the Feet—An Example for the Disciples of 
Love to the End 

(a) ^Now before the feast of the Passover, when Jesus knew that his 
hour had come {elthen) to depart out of this world to the Father, 
having loved his own who were in the world, he loved them to the 
end. ^And during supper, when the devil had already put it into the 
heart of Judas Iscariot, Simons son, to betray him, ^Jesus, know¬ 
ing that the Father had given all things into his hands, and that he 
had come from God and was going (exelthen) to God, '^rose from 
supper, laid aside his garments, and girded himself with a towel. 
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(b) 13'5-11’ 'IfIDoNotWash You. You Have No Part tn Me'' 

(aa) ^Then he poured water into a basin, and began to wash the 
disciples' feet, and to wipe them with the towel with which he 
was girded. 

(bb) ^He came to Simon Peter; and Peter said to him, “Lord, do 
you wash my feet?” ^Jesus answered him, “What I am doing 
you do not know {oidas) now {arti)y but afterward you will 
understand.” ^^Peter said to him, “You shall never wash my 
feet.” 

(cc) ®*^Jesus answered him, “If I do not wash you, you have no 
part in me,” 

(bb’) ^Simon Peter said to him, “Lord, not my feet only but also 
my hands and my head!” 

(aa') ^^Jesus said to him, “He who has bathed does not need to 
wash, except for his feet, but he is clean all over; and you are 
clean, but not all of you'' ^^For he knew (edei) who was to be¬ 
tray him; that was why he said, are not all clean.” 

(c) 13:12—17: 'You call me Teacher and Lord; and you are right, for so I 
am" 

(aa) ^^When he had washed their feet, and taken his garments, 
and resumed his place, he said to them, “Do you know what I 
have done to you? 

(bb) ^^^You call me Teacher and Lord; 

(cc) ^^^and you are right, for so I am. 

(bb') ^"^If I then, your Lord and Teacher, have washed your feet, 

you also ought to wash one another’s feet. 

(aa') ^^For I have given you an example, that you also should do 
as I have done to you. ^^Truly, truly, I say to you, a servant is 
not greater than his master; nor is he who is sent greater than 
he who sent him. ^^If you know these things, blessed are you 
if you do them. 

(b') am not speaking of you all; I know {pidd) whom I have cho¬ 
sen; it is that the scripture may be fulfilled, ‘He who ate my bread 
has lifted his heel against me.’ tell you this now {arti). before it 
takes place, that when it does take place you may believe that I am 
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he. ^^Truly, truly, I say to you, he who receives me receives him who 
sent me.” 

(a) When Jesus had thus spoken, he was troubled in spirit, and tes¬ 

tified, Truly, truly I say to you, one of you will betray me.” ^^The 
disciples looked at one another, uncertain of whom he spoke. 
^^One of his disciples, whom Jesus loved, was lying close to the 
breast of Jesus; ^^so Simon Peter beckoned to him and said, “Tell us 
who it is of whom he speaks.” ^^So lying thus, close to the breast of 
Jesus, he said to him, “Lord, who is it?” ^^Jesus answered, “It is he to 
whom I shall give this morsel when I have dipped it.” So when he 
had dipped the morsel, he gave it to Judas, the son of Simon Iscar¬ 
iot. ^^Then after the morsel, Satan entered into him. Jesus said to 
him, “What you are going to do, do quickly.” ^^Now no one at the 
table knew why he said this to him. ^^Some thought that, because 
Judas had the money box, Jesus was telling him, “Buy what we need 
for the feast”; or, that he should give something to the poor. ^^So, 
after receiving the morsel, he immediately went out {exeltheri)\ and 
it was night. ^^When he had gone out {exeltheri),]^s\xs said, “Now is 
the Son of man glorified, and in him God is glorified; ^^if God is 
glorified in him, God will also glorify him in himself, and glorify 
him at once. 

Section B: 13:33-14:31:1 Will Pray the Father, and He Will Give You An¬ 
other Counselor 

(a) 13:33-14:4: ''Where I Am Going, You Cannot Follow Me Now ... 
but You Shall Follow Afterward. ” 

(aa) ^^Little children, little while I am with you {meth hymon 

eimi). You will seek me; and as I said {eipon) to the Jews so 
now I say to you, ‘Where I am going {hypago) you cannot 
come [elthein)! new commandment [entolen) I give to 
you, that you love {agapate) one another; even as I have loved 
you, that you also love one another. ^^By this all men will 
know {gnosontai) that you are my disciples, if you have love for 
one another." 

(bb) ^^^Simon Peter said to him, “Lord, where are you going?” 

(cc) ^^^Jesus answered, “Where I am going you cannot follow 
me now; but you shall follow afterward.” 
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(bb’) 13 37pg|.g|. j bim, “Lord, why cannot I follow you now? I 
will lay down my life for you.” ^^Jesus answered, Will you lay 
down your life for me? Truly, truly, I say to you, the cock will 
not crow, till you have denied me three times. 

(aa’) Let not your hearts be troubled', believe in God, believe also 

in me. ^In myhouse are many rooms; if it were not so, 
would I have told (eipori) you that I go to prepare a place for 
you? ^And when I go {poreutho) and prepare a place for you, I 
will come {erchomai) again and will take you to myself, that 
where I am you may be also. "^And you know (gno) the way 
where I am going {hypago)"' 

(b) 14:5—14:12 He Who Has Seen Me Has Seen the Father 

(aa) ^Thomas said to him, ''Lord, we do not know where you are 

going; how can we know the way?” ^Jesus said to him, "lam 
the way, and the truth, and the life; no one comes to the Fa¬ 
ther, but by me. ^If you had known {egnokate) me, you would 
have known my Father also; henceforth you know him and 
have seen him.” 

(bb) ^Philip said to him, "Lord, show us the Father, and we shall 
be satisfied.” 

(cc) ^^Jesus said to him, “Have I been with you so long, and yet 
you do not know me, Philip? He who has seen me has seen the 
Father; 

(bb') ^^how can you say, ‘Show us the Father ? ^®Do you not be¬ 
lieve that lam in the Father and the Father in me? The words 
that I say to you I do not speak on my own authority; but the 
Father who dwells in me does his works. Believe me that / 
am in the Father and the Father in me; or else believe me for 
the sake of the works themselves. 

(aa') ^^“Truly, truly, I say to you, he who believes in me will also 
do the works that I do; and greater works than these will he 
do, because I go to the Father. ^ ^Whatever you ask in my 
name, I will do it, that the Father may be glorified in the Son; 
‘"^if you ask anything in my name, I will do it. 

(c) ^ ^“If you love me, you will keep my commandments. ^^And I will 

pray the Father, and he will give you another Counselor, to be with 
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you for ever, ^^even the Spirit of truth, whom the world cannot re¬ 
ceive, because it neither sees him nor knows him, you know him, 
for he dwells with you, and will be in you 

(b') will not leave you desolate, I will come to you ^^Yet a little 
while, and the world will see me no more, but you will see me, be¬ 
cause I live, you will live also ^^In that day you will know 
(gnosesthe) that I am in my Father, and you in me, and I in you 
^^“He who has my commandments and keeps them, he it is who 
loves me, and he who loves me will be loved by my Father, and I will 
love him and manifest myself to him ” ^^Judas (not Iscariot) said to 
him, “Lord, how is it that you will manifest yourself to us, and not 
to the world^” ^^Jesus answered him, “If a man loves me, he will 
keep my word (logon), and my Father will love him, and we will 
come to him and make our home with him ^^He who does not love 
me does not keep my words, and the word which you hear is not 
mine but the Father s who sent me 

(a') ^^“These things I have spoken to you, while I am still with you 
(meth hymon eimt) ^^But the Counselor, the Holy Spirit, whom the 
Father will send in my name, he will teach you all things, and bring 
to your remembrance all that I have said to you ^^Peace I leave with 
you, my peace I give to you, not as the world gives do I give to you 
Let not your hearts be troubled, neither let them be afraid ^^You 
heard me say to you, ‘I go away (hypago), and I will come 
(erchomai) to you ’ If you loved (egapate) me, you would have re¬ 
joiced, because I go (poreuomai) to the Father, for the Father is 
greater than I ^^And now I have told you before it takes place, so 
that when it does take place, you may believe ^^I will no longer talk 
much with you, for the ruler of this world is coming (erchetai) He 
has no power over me, ^^but I do as the Father has commanded 
(eneteilato) me, so that the world may know (gno) that I love 
(agapo) the Father Rise, let us go (agomen) hence ” 

Section C 15 1-25 The True and the False Vine—You and They 

(a) i«j vine, and my Father is the vinedresser ^Every 

branch of mine that bears no fruit, he takes away, and every branch 
that does bear fruit he prunes, that it may bear more fruit ^You are 
already made clean by the word which I have spoken to you 
Abide in me, and I in you As the branch cannot bear fruit by itself, 
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unless it abides in the vine, neither can you, unless you abide in me. 
H am the vine, you are the branches. He who abides in me, and I in 
him, he it is that bears much fruit, for apart from me you can do 
nothing. ^If a man does not abide in me, he is cast forth as a branch 
and withers; and the branches are gathered, thrown into the fire 
and burned. 

(b) ^“If you abide in me, and my words abide in you, ask whatever 
you will, and it shall be done for you. ^By this my Father is glori¬ 
fied, that you bear much fruit, and so prove to be my disciples. ^As 
the Father has loved me, so have I loved you; abide in my love. ^^If 
you keep my commandments, you will abide in my love, just as I 
have kept my Fathers commandments and abide in his love. 

* ^ These things I have spoken to you, that my joy may be in you, and 
that your joy may be full. ^^This is my commandment, that you 
love one another as I have loved you. 

(c) ^ ^ ^^“Greater love has no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.” 

(b') ^"^“You are my friends if you do what I command you. ^^No lon¬ 

ger do I call you servants, for the servant does not know what his 
master is doing; but I have called you friends, for all that I have 
heard from my Father I have made known to you. ^^You did not 
choose me, but I chose you and appointed you that you should go 
and bear fruit and that your fruit should abide; so that whatever 
you ask the Father in my name, he may give it to you. ^^This I com¬ 
mand you, to love one another. 

(a') 15:18 “If the world hates you, know that it has hated me before it 
hated you. ^^If you were of the world, the world would love its 
own; but because you are not of the world, but I chose you out of 
the world, therefore the world hates you. ^^Remember the word 
that I said to you, ‘A servant is not greater than his master.' If they 
persecuted me, they will persecute you; if they kept my word, they 
will keep yours also. ^^But all this they will do to you on my ac¬ 
count, because they do not know him who sent me. ^^If I had not 
come and spoken to them, they would not have sin; but now they 
have no excuse for their sin. ^^He who hates me hates my Father 
also. ^"^If I had not done among them the works which no one else 
did, they would not have sin; but now they have seen and hated 
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both me and my Father. is to fulfil the word that is written in 
their law, ‘They hated me without a cause,’” 

Section B': 15:26—16:33: Jesus Speaks about His Going Away; the Coun¬ 
selor; Asking in His Name; and His Gift of Peace 

(a) ^ ^ ^^But when the Counselor comes, whom I shall send to you from 
the Father, even the Spirit of truth, who proceeds from the Father, 
he will bear witness to me; ^^and you also are witnesses, because you 
have been with me {met emou este) from the beginning. T have 
said all this to you to keep you from falling away. ^They will put 
you out of the synagogues; indeed, the hour is coming when who¬ 
ever kills you will think he is offering service to God. ^And they will 
do this because they have not known the Father, nor me. "^But I 
have said these things to you, that when their hour comes you may 
remember that I told you of them. I did not say these things to you 
from the beginning, because I was with you, 

(b) ^“But now [nuri) I am going {hypago) to him who sent me; yet 
none of you asks {erota) me, ‘Where are you going?’ ^But because I 
have said these things to you, sorrow has filled your hearts. 
^Nevertheless I tell you the truth: it is to your advantage that I go 
away, for if I do not go away, the Counselor will not come to you; 
but if I go {poreutho)y I will send him to you. ^And when he comes, 
he will convince the world of sin and of righteousness and of judg¬ 
ment: ^of sin, because they do not believe in me; ^^of righteousness, 
because I go to the Father, and you will see me no more; ^ ^of judg¬ 
ment, because the ruler of this world is judged. have yet many 
things to say to you, but you cannot bear them now {arti), 

(c) ^^When the Spirit of truth comes, he will guide you into all the 
truth; for he will not speak on his own authority, but whatever he 
hears he will speak, and he will declare to you the things that are to 
come. ^"^He will glorify me, for he will take what is mine and declare 
it to you. ^^All that the Father has is mine; therefore I said that he 
will take what is mine and declare it to you. 

(b') 16:16-30: *1 Will See You Again and Your Hearts Will Rejoice” 

(aa) ^^“A little while, diXidyou will see me no more; again a little 
while, and^ow will see meP Some of his disciples said to one 
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another, “What is this that he says to us, ‘A little while, and 
you will not see me, and again a little while, 2 indyou will see me; 
and, ‘because / go (Joypago) to the Father ?” ^®They said, 
“What does he mean by a little while'? We do not know what 
he means.” 

(bb) ^^Jesus knew that they wanted to ask {erotan) him; so he 
said to them, “Is this what you are yourselves, what I 

meant by saying, A little while, and you will not see me, and 
again a little while, and you will see me ? ^^Truly, truly, I say 
to you, you will weep and lament, but the world will rejoice; 
you will be sorrowful, but your sorrow will turn into joy. 

(cc) ^^^^When a woman is in travail she has sorrow, because her 
hour has come; but when she is delivered of the child, she no 
longer remembers the anguish, for joy that a child is born into 
the world, ^^So you have sorrow now, but I will see you again 
2 indyour hearts WiW rejoice, and no one will take your joy from 
you. 

(bb') ^^“In that day you will ask [erotesete) nothing of me. Truly, 

truly, I say to you, if you ask anything of the Father, he will 
give it to you in my name. Hitherto {heos artt) you have 
asked nothing in my name; ask, and you will receive, that 
your joy may be full. have said this to you in figures; the 
hour is coming when I shall no longer speak to you in figures 
but tell you plainly of the Father. ^^In that day you will ask in 
my name; and I do not say to you that I shall pray the Father 
for you; ^^for the Father himself loves you, because you have 
loved me and have believed that I came from the Father. 

(aa’) came from the Father and have come into the world', 

again, I am leaving the world 2 iwd going {poreuomai) to the Fa¬ 
ther.” ^^His disciples said, “Ah, now {nyn) you are speaking 
plainly, not in any figure! ^^Now we know that you know all 
things, and need none to question you; by this we believe that 
you came from God.” 

(a') ^^^^Jesus answered them, “Do you now believe? ^^The hour is 
coming, indeed it has come, when you will be scattered, every man 
to his home, and will leave me alone; yet I am not alone, for the Fa- 
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ther is with me {met emou estin), have said this to you, that in 
me you may have peace. In the world you have tribulation; but be 
of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 

Section A ; 17:1- 26: Jesus' Prayer for His Disciples and Their Disciples 

(a) 17:1—5: And This Is Eternal Life, That They Know Thee the Only 
True God and Jesus Christ Whom Thou Has Sent 

(aa) ^When Jesus had spoken these words, he lifted up his eyes 
to heaven and said, ^'Father, the hour has come; glorify thy 
Son that the Son may glorify thee, 

(bb) ^ ^ ^since thou hast given him power over all flesh, to give eter¬ 
nal life to all whom thou hast given him. 

(cc) ^And this is eternal life, that they know thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou has sent 

(bb') glorified thee on earth, having accomplished{teleiosas) the 

work which thou gavest me to do; 

(aa’) ^and now, Father, glorify thou me in thy own presence 
with the glory which I had with thee before the world was 
made {pro tou ton kosmon einai). 

(b) have manifested thy name to the men whom thou gavest me 
out of the world; thine they were, and thou gavest them to me, and 
they have kept {teterekan) thy word. ^Now they know that every¬ 
thing that thou hast given me is from thee; ®for I have given them 
the words which thou gavest me, and they have received them and 
know in truth that I came from thee; and they have believed that 
thou didst send me. 

(c) 17:9—13: .. That They [the disciples with Jesus] May Be One Even as 
We Are One. 

(aa) am praying for them; I am not praying for the world 

but for those whom thou hast given me, for they are thine; 
^^all mine are thine, and thine are mine, and I am glorified in 
them. ^ ^^And now I am no more in the world, but they are in 
the world, and I am coming to thee. 

(bb) ^ ^*^Holy Father, keep them in thy name, which thou hast 
given me, 
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(cc) they may be one, even as we are one. 

(bb') While I was with them, I kept them in thy name, which 
thou hast given me; I have guarded them, and none of them 
is lost but the son of perdition, that the scripture might be 
fulfilled, 

(aa’) ^^But now I am coming to thee; and these things I speak in 
the world, that they may have my joy fulfilled in themselves. 

(b’) 17 I4«j bave given them thy word; and the world has hated them 
because they are not of the world, even as I am not of the world. 
^ H do not pray that thou shouldst take them out of the world, but 
that thou shouldst keep (tereses) them from the evil one. ^*^They are 
not of the world, even as I am not of the world. ^^Sanctify them in 
the truth; thy word is truth. ^®As thou didst send me into the 
world, so I have sent them into the world. ^^And for their sake I 
consecrate myself, that they also may be consecrated in truth. 

(a') 17:20—26: ''That They [future believers] May Be One Even as We Are 
One*' 

(aa) do not pray for these only, but also for those who be¬ 

lieve in me through their word, ^^that they may all be one; 
even as thou. Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be in us, so that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me, 

(bb) 22aThe glory which thou hast given me I have given to 
them, 

(cc) ^^^that they may be one even as we are one, in them and 
thou in me, that they may become perfectly {teteleiomenoi) 
one, so that the world may know (ginoske) that thou hast sent 
me and hast loved them even as thou hast loved me. 

(bb') ^"^Father, I desire that they also, whom thou hast given me, 
may be with me where I am, to behold my glory which thou 
hast given me in thy love for me before the foundation of the 
world (pro kataboles kosmoii), 

(aa') righteous Father, the world has not known (egno) thee, 

but I have known thee; and these know that thou hast sent 
me, made known to them thy name, and I will make it 
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known that the love with which thou hast loved me may be in 
them, and I in them.” 

Sequence 19—The Passion Narrative (18:1-19:42) 

Section A: 18:1—12: Jesus Is Arrested and Bound in a Garden 

(a) ^ When Jesus had spoken these words, he went forth with his dis¬ 
ciples across the Kedron valley, where there was agarden^ which he 
and his disciples entered. ^Now Judas, who betrayed him, also knew 
the place; for Jesus often met there {ekei) with his disciples. ^So Ju- 
das, procuring a band of soldiers and some officers from the chief 
priests and the Pharisees, went there with lanterns and torches and 
weapons. 

(b) "^Then Jesus, knowing all that was to befall him, came forward 
{exelthen) and said to them, “Whom do you seek?” ^^They an¬ 
swered him, “Jesus of Nazareth.” 

(c) ^^Jesus said to them, “I am he.” 

(b') ^^Judas, who betrayed him, was standing with them. ^When he 
said to them, “I am he,” they drew back {apeltheri) and fell to the 
ground. ^Again he asked them, “Whom do you seek?” And they 
said, “Jesus of Nazareth.” ^Jesus answered, “I told you that I am he; 
so, if you seek me, let these men go.” ^This was to fulfil the word 
which he had spoken, “Of those whom thou gavest me I lost not 
one. 

(a’) ^^Then Simon Peter, having a sword, drew it and struck the high 
priests slave and cut off his right ear. The slaves name was 
Malchus. ^ ^Jesus said to Peter, “Put your sword into its sheath; shall 
I not drink the cup which the Father has given me?” ^^So the band 
of soldiers and their captain and the officers of the Jews seized 
[synelabon) Jesus and bound {edesan) him. 

Section B: 18:13-27: Unjust Questioning by the High Priest 

(a) ^^First they led him to Annas; for he was the father-in-law of 
Caiaphas, who was high priest that year. ^^It was Caiaphas who had 
given counsel to the Jews that it was expedient that one man should 
die for the people. 

(b) ^^Simon Peter followed Jesus, and so did another disciple. As this 
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dtsctple was known to the high priest, he entered the court of the 
high priest along with Jesus, ^^while stoodoxxtsido^ at the door. 

So the other discipUy who was known to the high priest, went out 
and spoke to the maid who kept the door, and brought Peter in. 
^^The maid who kept the door said to Peter, “Are not you also one 
of this mans disciples?” He said, “I am not.” ^®Now the servants 
and officers had made a charcoal fire, because it was cold, and they 
were standing and warming themselves; Peter also was with them, 
standing and warming himself. 

(c) 18:19—24: '7s That How You Answer the High PriestT* 

(aa) ^^The high priest then questioned Jesus about his disciples 
and his teaching. 

(bb) ^^Jesus answered him, “I have spoken {lelaleka) openly to 
the world; I have always taught in synagogues and in the tem¬ 
ple, where all Jews come together; I have said {elalesd) noth¬ 
ing secretly. 

(cc) ^^^^“Why do you ask me? Ask those who have heard me, 
what I said to them; they know what I said.” ^^When he had 
said this, one of the officers standing by struck Jesus with his 
hand, saying, “Is that how you answer the high priest?” 

(bb') ^^Jesus answered him, “If I have spoken (elalesd) wrongly 
bear witness to the wrong; but if I have spoken rightly, why 
do you strike me?” 

(aa') ^"^Annas then sent him bound to Caiaphas the high priest. 

(b') ^^Now Simon Peter was standing and warming himself. They 
said to him, “Are not you also one of his disciples?” He denied it 
and said, “I am not.” 

(a') ^^One of the servants of the high priest, a kinsman of the man 
whose ear Peter had cut off, asked, “Did I not see you in the garden 
with him?” ^^Peter again denied it; and at once the cock crowed. 

Section C: 18:28—19:16: Jesus^ the Kingofthe JewSy on Trial Before Pilate 

(a) ^^Then they led (agousin) Jesus from the house of Caiaphas to the 

praetorium. It was early. They themselves did not enter the 
praetorium, so that they might not be defiled, but might eat the 
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passover. Pilate went out to them and said, “What accusation 
do you bring against this man?” ^^They answered him, “If this man 
were not an evildoer, we would not have handed him over (paredo- 
kameti)" Pilate said to them, “Take him yourselves and judge 
him by your own law.” The Jews said to him, “It is not lawful for us 
to put any man to death.” ^^This was to fulfil the word which Jesus 
had spoken to show by what death he was to die, 

(b) ^^Pilate entered the praetorium again and called Jesus, and said 
to him, “Are you the King of the Jews?” ^"^Jesus answered, “Do you 
say this of your own accord, or did others say it to you about me?” 
^^Pilate answered, “Am I a Jew? Your own nation and the chief 
priests have handed you over (paredokan) to me; what have you 
done?” ^^Jesus answered, “My kingship is not of this world; if my 
kingship were of this world, my servants would fight, that I might 
not be handed over to the Jews; but my kingship is not from the 
world.” ^^Pilate said to him, “So you are a king?” Jesus answered, 
“You say that I am a king. For this I was born, and for this I have 
come into the world, to bear witness to the truth. Every one who is 
of the truth hears my voice.” ^^^Pilate said to him, “What is truth?” 

(c) 18:38—19:8: “/ Find No Crime in Him'" 

(aa) ^^^After he had said this, he went out to the Jews again, and 

told them, “I find no crime in him, ^^But you have a custom 
that I should release one man for you at the Passover; will you 
have me release for you the King of the Jews?” "^^They cried 
out again, “Not this man, but Barabbas!” Now Barabbas was 
a robber. 

(bb) ^Then Pilate took Jesus and scourged him. ^And the sol¬ 
diers plaited a crown of thorns, and put it on his head, and ar¬ 
rayed him in a purple robe; ^they came up to him, saying, 
“Hail, King of the Jews!” and struck him with their hands. 

(cc) "^Pilate went out again, and said to them, “Behold, I am 
bringing him out to you, that you may know that I find no 
crime in him.” 

(bb') ^So Jesus came out, wearing the crown of thorns and the 
purple robe. Pilate said to them, “Here is the man!” 

(aa') ^When the chief priests and the officers saw him, they cried 
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out, ‘"Crucify him, crucify him!” Pilate said to them, “Take 
him yourselves and crucify him, for I find no crime in him.” 
^The Jews answered him, “We have a law, and by that law he 
ought to die, because he has made himself the Son of God.” 
^When Pilate heard these words, he was the more afraid; 

(b') ^he entered the praetorium again and said to Jesus, “Where are 
you from?” But Jesus gave no answer. ^ ^Pilate therefore said to him, 
“You will not speak to me? Do you not know that I have power to 
release you, and power to crucify you?” ^ ^Jesus answered him, “You 
would have no power over me unless it had been given you from 
above; therefore he who delivered (paradons) me to you has the 
greater sin.” 

(a’) 19 i2Upon this Pilate sought to release him, but the Jews cried out, 
“If you release this man, you are not Caesar s friend; every one who 
makes himself a king sets himself against Caesar.” ^^When Pilate 
heard these words, he brought {egagen) Jesus out and sat down on 
the judgment seat at a place called The Pavement, and in Hebrew, 
Gabbatha. ^"^Now it was the day of Preparation of the passover; it 
was about the sixth hour. He said to the Jews, “Here is your King!” 
^^They cried out, “Away with him, away with him, crucify him!” 
Pilate said to them, “Shall I crucify your King?” The chief priests 
answered, “We have no king but Caesar.” ^^Then he handed him 
over iparedoken) to be crucified. 

Section B ; 19:17 — 30: Pilate Wrote ... “Jesus of Nazareth the King ofthe 
Jews'* 

(a) ^^So they took {parelaben) Jesus, and he went out, bearing his 
own cross, to the place called the place of a skull, which is called in 
Hebrew Golgotha. 

(b) ^^There they crucified him, and with him two others, one on ei¬ 
ther side, and Jesus between them. 

(c) 19:19—22: Pilate wrote, Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews" 

(aa) ^^Pilate also wrote a title and put it on the cross; it read, 
“Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews.” 

(bb) ^ ^ ^^^Many of the Jews read this title, for the place where Jesus 
was crucified was near the city; 
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(cc) it was written in Hebrew, in Latin, and in Greek, 

(bb’) ^^^The chief priests of the Jews then said to Pilate, 

(aa') ^^^“Do not write, ‘The King of the Jews,’ but ‘This man 

said, I am King of the Jews.’” ^^Pilate answered, “What I 
have written I have written.” 

(b’) ^^When the soldiers had crucified Jesus they took his garments 
and made four parts, one for each soldier; also his tunic. But the tu¬ 
nic was without seam, woven from top to bottom; ^"^so they said to 
one another, “Let us not tear it, but cast lots for it to see whose it 
shall be,” This was to fulfil the scripture, “They parted my gar¬ 
ments among them, and for my clothing they cast lots.” So the sol¬ 
diers did this. 

(a’) ^^^^But standing by the cross of Jesus were his mother, and his 
mother’s sister, Mary the wife of Clopas, and Mary Magdalene. 

When Jesus saw his mother, and the disciple he loved stand- 

zw^near, he said to his mother, “Woman behold, your son!” ^^Then 
he said to the disciple, “Behold, your mother!” And from that hour 
the disciple took {elaben) her to his own home. ^®After this Jesus, 
knowing that all was now finished, said (to fulfil the scripture), “I 
thirst.” bowl full of vinegar stood there; so they put a sponge 
full of the vinegar on hyssop and held it to his mouth. ^^When Jesus 
had received {elaben) the vinegar, he said, “It is finished”; and he 
bowed his head and gave up his spirit. 

Section A ; 19:31—42: Jesus Body Is Bound and Buried in a Garden 

(a) Since it was the day of Preparation, in order to prevent the 
bodies from remaining on the cross on the sabbath (for that sab¬ 
bath was a high day), the Jews asked Pilate that their legs might be 
broken, and that they might be taken away. 

(b) ^^So the soldiers came and broke the legs of the first, and of the 
other who had been crucified with him; ^^but when they came to 
Jesus and saw that he was already dead, they did not break his legs. 
^"^But one of the soldiers pierced his side with a spear, and at once 
there came out blood and water. 

(c) ^^He who saw it has borne witness—his testimony is true, and he 
knows that he tells the truth—that you also may believe. ^^For these 
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things took place that the scripture might be fulfilled, “Not a bone 
of him shall be broken.” 

(b') ^^^^And again another scripture says, “They shall look on him 
whom they have pierced.” 

(a’) ^^After this Joseph of Arimathea, who was a disciple of Jesus, but 

secretly, for fear of the Jews, asked Pilate that he might take away 
the body of Jesus, and Pilate gave him leave. So he came and took 
away his body. ^^Nicodemus also, who had at first come to him by 
night, came bringing a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about a hun¬ 
dred pounds’ weight. "^^They took {elabon) the body of Jesus, and 
bound {edesan) it in linen cloths with the spices, as is the burial cus¬ 
tom of the Jews. "^^Now in the place where he was crucified there 
was a garden^ and in the garden a new tomb where no one had ever 
been laid. "^^So because of the Jewish day of Preparation, as the 
tomb was close at hand, they laid Jesus there {ekei). 


Sequences 20 and 21—The Resurrection Narrative (20:1—18 & 
20:19—21:25) 

Section A: 20:1—18: Peter, the Beloved Disciple, and Mary at the Tomb 

(a) ^Now on the first day of the week Mary Magdalene came 
{erchetai) to the tomb early, while it was still dark, and saw that the 
stone had been taken away from the tomb. 

(b) ^So she ran, and went to Simon Peter and the other disciple, the one 
whom Jesus loved, and said to them, “They have taken the Lord out 
of the tomb, and we do not know where they have laid him.” 

(c) 20:3—10: Simon Peter and the Other Disciple at the Tomb 

(aa) ^Peter then came out with the other disciple, and they went 

toward the tomb. ‘^They both ran, but the other disciple out¬ 
ran Peter and reached the tomb first; 

(bb) ^and stooping to look in, he saw the linen cloths lying 
there, but he did not go in. 

(cc) ^^Then Simon Peter came, following him, and went into 
the tomb; 

(bb') ^*^he saw the linen clothes lying, ^and the napkin, which 
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had been on his head, not lying with the linen cloths but 
rolled up in a place by itself. 

(aa') ®Then the other disciple, who reached the tomb first, also 
went in, and he saw and believed; ^for as yet they did not know 
the scripture, that he must rise from the dead. ^^Then the dis¬ 
ciples went back to their homes. 

(b') 20:11—17: Mary and Jesus at the Tomb 

(aa) ^ ^But Mary stood weeping outside (pros) the tomb, and as 
she wept she stooped to look into the tomb; ^^and she saw 
two angels in white, sitting where the body of Jesus had lain, 
one at (pros) the head and one at (pros) the feet. 

(bb) ^^They said to her, '‘Woman, why are you weeping?” She 
said to them, “Because they have taken away my Lordy and I 
do not know where they have laid him.” 

(cc) ^ "^Saying this, she turned round and saw Jesus standing, but 

she dtd not know that it was Jesus. 

(bb') ^^Jesus said to her, “Woman, why are you weeping? Whom 

do you seek?” Supposing him to be the gardener, she said to 
him, “Sir, if you have carried him away, tell me where you 
have laid him, and I will take him away.” ^^Jesus said to her, 
“Mary.” She turned and said to him in Hebrew, “Rabboni!” 
(which means Teacher). 

(aa') ^^Jesus said to her, “Do not hold me, for I have not yet as¬ 
cended to (pros) the Father; but go to (pros) my brethren and 
say to them, I am ascending to (pros) my Father and your Fa¬ 
ther, to my God and your God.” 

(a’) ^^Mary Magdalene went (erchetai) and said to the disciples, “I 

have seen the Lord*) and she told them that he had said these things 

(tauta) to her. 

Section B: 20:19—29: Jesus Commissions the Disciples as a Group. 

(aa) ^^On the evening of that day, the first day of the week, the 
doors being shut where the disciples were, for fear of the 
Jews, Jesus came and stood (este) among them and said to 
them, “Peace be with you.” 
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(bb) ^^When he had said this, he showed them his hands and 
his side. Then the disciples were glad when they saw the 
Lord. 

(cc) ^^Jesus said to them again, “Peace be with you. As the Fa¬ 
ther has sent me, even so I send you.” ^^And when he had said 
this, he breathed on them, and said to them, Receive {labete) 
the Holy Spirit. you forgive the sins of any, they are for¬ 
given; if you retain the sins of any, they are retained.” 

(bb’) ^"^Now ThomaSy one of the twelve, called the Twiriy was not 
with them when Jesus came. ^^So the other disciples told 
him, “We have seen the Lord.” But he said to them, “Unless I 
see in his hands the print of the nails, and place {hallo) my fin¬ 
ger in the mark of the nails, and place my hand in his side, I 
will not believe.” 

(aa’) ^^Eight days later, his disciples were again in the house, 
and Thomas was with them. The doors were shut, but Jesus 
came and stood among them, and said, “Peace be with 
you.” ^^Then he said to Thomas y “Put your finger here, and 
see my hands; and put out your hand, and place {balle) it in 
my side; do not be faithless, but believing.” Thomas an¬ 
swered him, “My Lord and my God!” ^^Jesus said to him, 
“Have you believed because you have seen me? Blessed are 
those who have not seen and yet believe.” 

Section C: 20:30-31: Jesus Did Many Other Signs in the Presence of the 
Disciples 

20 many other signs in the presence of the disciples, 

which are not written in this book; ^^but these are written that you 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believ¬ 
ing you may have life in his name. 

Section B ; 21:1—14: Peter Hears “A Is the Lord'* and Springs into the Sea 

(aa) ^After this Jesus revealed himself again to the disciples by 
the Sea of Tiberias; and he revealed himself in this way. 

(bb) ^Simon Peter, Thomas called the Twiny Nathanael of Cana 
in Galilee, the sons of Zebedee, and two others of his disci¬ 
ples were together. ^Simon Peter said to them, “I am going 
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fishing. ’’ They said to him, “We will go with you.” They went 
out and got into {enebesari) the boat; but that night they 
caught nothing. "^Just as day was breaking, Jesus stood (este) on 
the beach; yet the disciples did not know that it was Jesus. 
^Jesus said to them, “Children, have you any fish?” They an¬ 
swered him, “No.” ^He said to them, ''Cast {balete) the net on 
the right side of the boat, and you will find some. ” So they cast 
{ebalon) it, and now they were not able to haul (helkysat) it in, 
for the quantity of fish. 

(cc) ^That disciple whom Jesus loved said to Peter, “It is the 
When Simon Peter heard that it was the Lord, he put 
on his clothes, for he was stripped for work, and sprang 
{ebalen) into the sea. 

(bb’) ^But the other disciples came in the boat, dragging the net 
full of fish, for they were not far from the land, but about a 
hundred yards off ^When they got out {apebesari) on land, 
they saw a charcoal fire there, with fish lying on it, and bread. 
^^Jesus said to them, “Bring some of the fish that you have 
just caught.” ^^So Simon Peter went aboard {anebe) and 
hauled {helkysen) the net ashore, full of large fish, a hundred 
and fifty-three of them; and although there were so many, the 
net was not torn. 

(aa’) ^^Jesus said to them, “Come and have breakfast.” Now 
none of the disciples dared ask him, “Who are you”? They 
knew it was the Lord. ^^Jesus came and took {lambanet) the 
bread and gave it to them, and so with the fish, ^"^This was 
now the third time that Jesus was revealed to the disciples af¬ 
ter he was raised from the dead. 

Section A*: 21:15—25: Peter s Mission — Vicar-Shepherd; Beloved Dis¬ 
ciple's—Writer of the Gospel 

(aa) ^^When they had finished breakfast, Jesus said to Simon Pe¬ 

ter, “Simon, son of John, do you love me more than these 
{touton) ?” He said to him, “ Yes, Lord\ you know {pidas) that I 
love you.” He said to him, “Feed my lambs.” second time 
he said to him, “Simon, son of John, do you love me?” Yes, 
Lord; you know I love you." He said to him, “Tend my 
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sheep.” ^^He said to him a third time, “Simon, son of John, 
do you love me?” And he said to him, "'Lord, you know every¬ 
thing; know that \ love you,” Jesus said to him, “Feed my 
sheep. 

(bb) ^^Truly, truly, I say to you, when you were young, you 
girded yourself and walked where you would {ethele^\ but 
when you are old, you will stretch out your hands, and an¬ 
other will gird you and carry you where you do not wish 
{theleis) to go.” *^(This he said to show by what death he was 
to glorify God.) And after this he said to him, “Follow 
{akoleuthei) me.” 

(cc) Peter turned and saw following them the disciple whom Je¬ 

sus loved, who had lain close to his breast at the supper and 
had said, “Lord, who is it that is going to betray you?” 

(bb') ^^When Peter saw him, he said to Jesus, “Lord, what about 
this man?” ^^Jesus said to him, “If it is my will {thelo) that he 
remain until I come, what is that to you? Follow me!” ^^The 
saying spread abroad among the brethren that this disciple 
was not to die; yet Jesus did not say to him that he was not to 
die, but, “If it is my will {thelo) that he remain until I come 
{erchomai), what is that to you?” 

(aa') ^"^This is the disciple who is bearing witness {martyron) to 
these things {touton), and who has written these things 
{tautd)\ and we know {oidamen) that his testimony {martyrid) 
is true. ^^But there are also many other things which Jesus 
did; were every one of them too be written, I suppose that the 
world itself could not contain the books that would be 


written. 
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The Necessity of Hebrew 
IN THE Translation of an 
Orthodox Old Testament Canon 

Matthew). Streett 

Suppose that a few millennia from now, the oldest extant copies of 
the New Testament are a 500'-year-old Greek manuscript and a 
1500'year-old English-language translation of another Greek 
manuscript. Which is more authoritative? If the age of a manu¬ 
script is important to us as a principle of textual criticism, then we 
might favor the English. Then again, anyone who has ever had to 
translate from one language into another realizes how much nu¬ 
ance is lost when moving a text from source to target language. A 
translation, after all, is forever a translation, and knowing this we 
might favor the Greek. Laying aside manuscript dating and transla¬ 
tion factors, one might question whether one is more “the language 
of the church” than the other, if we regard this as a valid criterion.^ 
Greek, after all, has been a common language of Orthodox liturgy 
and culture for a long time, and so we might give it such an honor¬ 
able title because of its historical weight. Yet in the hypothetical pe¬ 
riod that I have projected, we might also give that designation to 
the language of utility, the lingua franca, which at that time might 
be English as a tongue spoken by a great number of Orthodox 
peoples, especially if it continued to be used by many jurisdictions 
for a great period of time in politically and economically powerful 
countries (i.e., likening them to the Eastern Roman Empire).^ 

1 Though generally not a question of this age (in non-Orthodox faiths), I have included 
it because it figures prominently in older arguments and seems to be invoked fre¬ 
quently at the popular level even today. 

2 Also, while Greek is considered a “language of the church” today, we must also realize 
that though many Orthodox know Greek, the Greek most spoken is an entirely dif¬ 
ferent tongue than the Greek of scripture, liturgy, and patristic commentary (and 
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These issues are only a few raised when attempting to establish 
standards of textual criticism, but I have reproduced them because 
in the case of the Orthodox Old Testament canon, a battle of lan¬ 
guage in church and scripture (among other factors) is being waged 
between the extant Hebrew versions of the scripture^ and the 
Greek Septuagint (LXX). I propose in this article that neither the 
Masoretic Text (MT) nor the Septuagint alone are able to form the 
basis of this Orthodox OT canon or any translatton of tty but only 
the two combined, with the Hebrew as primary reference where 
books exist in both languages."^ In other words, I am arguing that as 
a principle of textual criticism, a source document is generally 
more reliable than its translation, but there are also additional is¬ 
sues between these two textual traditions that I will explore in the 
course of this work. Let me also emphasize that all the other stan¬ 
dard principles of textual criticism must also be taken into account, 
since we must not analyze a text in terms of language alone but in 
terms of the value of specific manuscripts, because without this 
“consciousness of manuscripts” as I shall call it, we become up¬ 
rooted from solid scholarship and tossed about by ethnic issues.^ 


given the current trend of rising Demotic and declining Katharevousa, this ‘language 
of the church” may truly become a dead language in a generation or two) 

3 The chief representative is the Leningrad Codex that forms the basis for Biblica 
Hebraica Stuttgartensia (BHS), though in its apparatus numerous other important 
manuscripts and translations are cited, including the Samaritan Pentateuch, which 
tends to give the expected reading when the Hebrew is problematic because of archaic 
forms and other difficulties This latter work is not weighty in terms of determining 
the original form of the text, but provides helpful alternatives for the purposes of 
translation when problematic readings occur 

4 Not insisting that only the Hebrew text can be consulted in a given passage, but that 
the Hebrew as the original source should be considered more weighty when consider¬ 
ing different manuscripts in a verse, a general principle of sound textual criticism 

5 Principles of textual criticism deserve another entire article in and of themselves, so I 
will not attempt to cover them here Bruce Metzger’s are popular, including date and 
character of witnesses, geographical distribution of witnesses, genealogical relation¬ 
ship of texts and families of witnesses, preference of difficult readings, preference of 
shorter readings, etc See the readily available v4 Textual Commentary on the Greek New 
Testament, 2nd cd (Stuttgart Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1994), pp 10-14, though 
such principles can be found in other volumes as well, and others may formulate their 
own My personal favorite is “Witnesses are to be weighed rather than counted” (12) 
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Hebrew as primary reference is opposed to those movements 
within the Orthodox church at large that would establish an Eng¬ 
lish translation of our OT scripture from the LXX alone, such as 
the current efforts of the group that is producing the remaining 
portion of the Orthodox Study Bible, who disagree with the 
method I have proposed here. My study will fall under six sections: 
(1) the issues of LXX grammar; (2) extra-scriptural attitudes to¬ 
wards the transmission of the manuscripts of the LXX and the MT; 
(3) intra-scriptural attitudes towards the two textual languages; (4) 
the necessity of multiple witnesses; (5) a section on critical tools 
currently in print and issues in the contemporary translation of an 
Orthodox OT canon, and (6) a summary where I shall bring all 
these arguments together. I want to emphasize how vast an arena 
this is, and I am only attempting in this essay to sketch out a few of 
the pertinent points as I go in to do battle. 

The Issues of HOC Grammar 

Much will be illuminated by examining the nature of LXX Greek 
itself, and I will introduce this discussion first by an examination of 
the general phenomenon of “linguistic interference,” which might 
be more familiar from its occurrences in the New Testament, and 
then a more marked phenomenon, “translation Greek.” The for¬ 
mer, linguistic interference, occurs when the patterns of one lan¬ 
guage overlap into a second. In other words, people who come 
from the same country tend to make the same mistakes when they 
begin to learn the language, and this affects their use of a target lan¬ 
guage; or to look at its more positive aspect, people who speak a 
given language are often prone to reproduce idioms and speech 
patterns more appropriate to their native language than to a sec¬ 
ondary one. Greek-speaking students who learn English will have 
more trouble than others using prepositions and distinguishing be¬ 
tween short and long vowels, and English-speaking students who 
learn Arabic may confuse or blend the velar, uvular, and pharyngal 
fricatives whose mutual distinctions have no parallel in English. It 
may seem odd to some that I would classify phonetic and 
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grammatical mistakes as interference phenomena, but I would 
argue that any set of second-language mistakes consistently made 
by a group of common linguistic origin can be classified as such, 
one step short of a dialect. A language, after all, is more often a 
fuzzy set of common usage than the system outlined by grammari¬ 
ans (the lament of anyone who has ever studied the classical, 
ancient form of a language before moving on to the one spoken by 
ones contemporaries)—phonology, morphology, and syntax are 
the steel cage that protects from deviation, but language is the 
tomato plant inside it that often grows around its supposed bound¬ 
aries. Correct but uncommon usage (transferred idiom) can be 
seen in the desire a speaker of French or German might have to use 
the third person singular pronoun ontman (English one^ as 
in “Where can one find the hardware store?”) in conversation, de¬ 
spite the unusual formality it would suggest to the contemporary 
English speaker. This phenomenon seen in the NT is Semitic in¬ 
terference from Aramaic and Hebrew. 

Take the three positions of attributive adjectives.^ In classical 
Greek, the first position (article + adjective + noun, 6 yieyag dufjp) 
is default, the second (article + noun + article + adjective, 6 di^rjp 
6 peyag) is emphatic and rhetorical, and the third (noun + article + 
adjective, diyjjp d peyas) is rare (some grammars of the NT do not 
recognize a third category). However, the standard attributive 
word order in Semitic languages is usually either noun + adjective 
or article + noun + article + adjective {isgddolor hd'is hagg dot) so in 
the koine of the NT what would be an emphatic second position in 
classical Greek loses its distinctiveness and becomes as pedestrian as 
the first position. These are not to be confused with adjective + arti¬ 
cle + noun {jieyag 6 dufjp) or article + noun + adjective (t? dupp 
peyas), which form predicates (“the man is great” rather than “the 
great man”). 

A second example can be seen in the unusually flexible use of the 
preposition ei^ in imitation of the Hebrew b used to indicate either 

6 In ‘‘the fast car turned the corner, is an attributive adjective, whereas in “the car is 

fast” the adjective would not be attributive but predicative. 
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instrumentality or another specialized use. Take, for example, 
Rev 1:5, where glory and dominion is to the one who loves us and 
Xvaaun fm.dg €k rwu dfiapricou fjiJicdu ei^ rw alparL avrov. If we 
were to understand this in the normal Greek sense, then we would 
have sinned “in his blood.” However, because the author has in 
mind the function of a Hebrew by this could be interpreted as in¬ 
strumental (being freed by the shedding of his blood^) but it is 
probably the of price”; later copyists had so much trouble with 
such Semitized Greek th.zxXvaauTL is found in some manuscripts as 
XovaauTi, so that Jesus washes us (instead of frees us) from our sins 
in his blood, a correction of Johns grammar to fit standard Greek 
usage.^ An even clearer example is fund in 2:16, epxopai aoi rayb 
Kai TFoXepijao) per avrwu iu rfjpoptpaiq rod aroparos'pov, “I will 
come to you quickly, and I will make war against them with [by 
means of] the sword of my mouth.'' Keep in mind that parallels in 
the nonliterary Greek papyri found in Egypt in the nineteenth 
century do not necessarily represent a standard non-Semitic koine 
but rather a parallel phenomenon, linguistic interference from 
Egyptian.^ 

This phenomenon of linguistic interference (and specifically Se¬ 
mitic interference) must be understood by anyone reading the 
Greek of the New Testament or any document originally com¬ 
posed in Greek by a Semitic language community—and even by 
members of that community who have no direct experience in the 
Semitic languages, for this phenomenon of linguistic interference 
does not necessarily mean that the speaker or writer is inherently 
bilingual. “In typical bilingual situations lasting over a long period, 

7 ev IS rarely used for instrumentality in ancient Greek, but the instances in which it 
does occur are due to the literal sense, such as burning something by fire (i e , literally 
placing an object in fire) or seeing by the eyes (having an object in your eye), the Greek 
particle is used more narrowly than the Hebrew one 

8 Xvoavri is the most likely reading, found in Sinaiticus, Alexandrmus, 
Ephraemi, and others Correction may have been unintentional since the two variants 
sounded identical during certain periods 

9 See Francis T Gignac’s A Grammar of the Greek Papyri of the Roman and 

Byzantine Periods, Vol I Phonology Cisalpino, 1976), p, 47 “Coptic” is 

not really an applicable term until the 2nd or 3rd centuries C E 
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widespread interference phenomena tend to pervade a linguistic 
community to such an extent that they become established in the 
language of that community and are eventually found in the speech 
and writing of monolingual members who have no direct contact 
with the interfering language.” So the more general phenomenon 
of linguistic interference shows us that even in a situation within 
which a document has been composed in one language (such as the 
Greek of the NT), one must be aware of all languages that might 
affect that document (such as Hebrew and Aramaic). 

If this is the general rule, then how much more essential is the 
knowledge and use of all operative languages in the more marked 
phenomenon “translation Greek,”referring to those Greek-lan- 
guage portions of the LXX translated directly from the Hebrew, 
Such Greek does not attempt to paraphrase Hebrew structures that 
might be uncommon or even awkward in classical Greek, and so 
the LXK syntax owes its shape largely to Hebrew since most of it is 
translation. The Greek is generally correct, but as much as is possi¬ 
ble, the translators of the Hebrew text took pains to imitate within 
the limits of Greek style the original Hebrew syntax. 

One example can be found in the preference of Hebrew coordi¬ 
nation over the subordination more natural to good Greek style; 
i.e., Hebrew prefers to string clauses together rather than establish 
intricate layers of clause-hierarchy within a sentence. Sometimes 
this is called “sausage writing,” but this is a bit of an injustice— 
Hebrew seems to be simple at first glance, but is governed by an in¬ 
tricate set of rules that go beyond the mere piling of clause after 
clause and in fact constitute a very tightly knit syntactical system. It 
also features subordination, but its subordination is not always as 
obvious. In Hebrew, even a simple waw can be conjunctive (Fred 
and Bob), disjunctive (Fred stayed but Bob left), exegetical (Fred 
stayed with Bob; that is, they stayed together), etc., and this is only 

10 Ihid, 

11 Translation idiom can be seen in the way that many older English-language bibles 

began so many sentences with the word “and,” which makes perfect sense in Hebrew 

but should grind the teeth of any English grammarian. 
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the beginning of Hebrew nuance in what would seem to be a 
straightforward series of conjunctions.^^ 

A second example is the use of Kai eyeuerq eyeuero Se in the in¬ 
troduction of many clauses, which imitates the Hebrew way^hi, A 
popular translation is ‘^and it came to pass,” which today is often 
omitted since additional nominal and verbal elements follow that 
would seem to point to other functions of way^hi; in “And it came 
to pass that Roger took his car to the mechanic,” “And it came to 
pass” is unnecessary since “Roger took his car to the mechanic” 
communicates the same information. In Hebrew, way^hi has a de¬ 
bated function, but in Greek, this introductory sequence is unnec¬ 
essary, merely a sign of a somewhat literal translation style. 

A third is the LXX s use of a resumptive pronoun that is unneces¬ 
sary in Greek but sometimes essential in Hebrew because there the 
relative is indeclinable. Take, for example, Eccl 4:2, “I praised the 
dead, who have already died, more than the living, who still live” 
{vrrep rovg fcoi^rag oaoL avroi C^glu iojg rod uvu) or Ex 6:26, 
“These were Aaron and Moses to whom the Lord said” {ovrog 
Aapoju Kai Mwvafjg olg eineu avroi S' d 6eds)^ 

A fourth is the rendering of the Hebrew sequence infinitive ab¬ 
solute + finite verb (to emphasize the verbal idea, though this is a 
simplification of its function) as participle + finite verb, as in Gen 
22:17: “I shall indeed bless you” (lit., “blessing I will bless you” in 
Greek; the same thing is done with “to increase” in the same verse). 

Hordes of additional examples can be found in any Septuagint 
grammar. These patterns of interference combine to provide a 
translation that is generally accurate, but in some places quite pe¬ 
culiar—Ecclesiastes is terribly rigid, and its Greek sense suffers be¬ 
cause of it. There are more literal translations, to be sure—^Aquilas 
is very stilted, but its rigor has more than anything else to do with 
the polemical environments of the Judaism and Christianity of its 

12 See Bruce Waltke and Michael O’Connor’s, An Introduction to Biblical Hebrew 
Syntax (Winona Lake, IN Eisenbrauns, 1990), pp 632-646 for subordination and 
pp 646—655 for coordination 

13 Unfortunately, there are not many English-language LXX grammars m print today 
for a reasonable price, and most are out of date 
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time as well as a theological emphasis placed on each individual 
word and unit. To conclude this section, then, we have seen that it 
owes much of its unique form to the Hebrew text that it translates, 
and that for the most part its syntax is not an independent style of 
Greek but is due to the careful regard that the translators of the 
LXX had for the original text. 

Extra-scriptural Attitudes Towards the Transmission of the 
Manuscripts of the LXX and the MT 

Now that we have seen the characteristics of LXX Greek as a style 
dependent upon an earlier Hebrew text, we shall deal with the 
problem of the manuscript tradition and how it has been viewed by 
postbiblical sources; in other words, we shall evaluate the trustwor¬ 
thiness of the MT versus whatever Hebrew textual tradition the 
LXX translates and determine if that tradition is of equal value to 
the MT, an improvement, or a lesser creature. Much ancient ink 
has been spilled on this, especially such passages as Isaiah 7:14 
where a certain female shall conceive and bear a child—the LXX 
term is napOeuos'y which almost always means a virgin, and the MT 
term is 'almdh, which means a young woman or maiden, but the 
term is much more open-ended than the Greek and has a wider 
range of meaning—its parallel can be seen in the masculine 'elem 
(same consonants in Hebrew minus the final mater lexionis), Both 
stem from the root 'Im which deals with the idea of sexual maturity 
and has a range of related meanings in Aramaic and Arabic, Pas¬ 
sages such as these that were key for Christian exegetes also became 
significant foci of a Christian-Jewish polemic that would survive 
even to this day. 

The Christians justifiably maintained that this rendering 
originated from the old Jewish translators themselves, 
whereas the Jews with equal justification rejected it as being 
inaccurate. The points at issue were, however, in part, a mere 
matter of Christian additions, introduced into the LXX 
merely by the naive lack of discrimination shown by the early 
Christians, as was, for instance, the case with regard to 
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Ps. XCV.IO. (Ps. XCVI.IO. in Hebrew), in which 6 KVpLog' 
efaaLXevaei^w^iS supplemented by and ^vXov. These words 
“From the Cross” were regarded by Justin Martyr as so evi¬ 
dently belonging to the original text of the Bible, that he was 
able, in all sincerity, to accuse the Jews of having maliciously 
expunged them.^"^ 

Justin Martyr s accusation that the rabbis had intentionally altered 
the text in order to cripple the body of Christian exegetical material 
used for justifying later theology was certainly unfounded in terms 
of the Hebrew text, but Greek text types that had been modeled 
more closely to the Hebrew than the LXX existed at an early date as 
well—not that this was done to combat Christians, but merely 
done to stick more closely to the consonantal text and its tradition 
of vocalization prevalent in Palestine. 

A recension of the Greek Old Testament (R) found at Nahal 
Hever in the Dead Sea region and dated by its editor, D. 
Barthelemy, to 70-100 C.E. confirms Justins complaint in 
one sense. Barthdemy has demonstrated that this recension 
witnesses to the text Justin used for debate. The recensional 
character of the text (also known as the kaige text) is evident 
from the fact that all the modifications of the traditional 
Greek text can be explained by a concern to model it more ex¬ 
actly after the Hebrew text that ultimately crystallized as 
Masoretic. (Justins belief that the changes were made merely 
for the sake of controversy is to be dismissed.) Barthdemy 
also noted that, alongside hundreds of variants of this type, 
there are also readings in which the rescension departs from 
both the LXX and the MT, suggesting that in these instances 
the Hebrew text on which the recension is based differed 
from the received Hebrew text.^^ 

This last note is also a reminder to us that there were multiple He¬ 
brew textual traditions, though we have only fragments of those 
others. 

14 Alfred Rahlfs, “History of the Septuagint Text,” Septuaginta (Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Bibelgesellshaft, 1935), pp. Ivii-lviii. 

15 Waltke and O’Connor, Introduction, p. 20. 
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When we examine accusations concerning extant textual reli¬ 
ability, one of the strikes against the MT is its younger age (approx¬ 
imately a millennium old), since the more complete Greek texts go 
back to the 4th century C.E. However, with the discovery of 
Qumran and the publication of its documents, we have discovered 
a two-millennia-old text type very similar to the MT, and evidence 
that the Masoretes preserved the text with great fidelity. From the 
available evidence, it seems quite likely that the MT accurately re¬ 
flects earlier textual traditions and that accusations of intentional 
alteration are generally unfounded. There will always be excep¬ 
tions, of course, but as a general rule Judaism was loath to alter the 
consonantal text. Of course, not all church fathers went in for such 
attacks. Jerome is noted for having learned Hebrew and having in¬ 
creasingly used it throughout his translation career, beginning with 
a rough and literal style and becoming more smooth and flexible as 
his skills improved. 

Jerome s work, most of it carried out after he learned Hebrew, 
supports the MT. Most impressive here is the contrast be¬ 
tween Jeromes earlier version of the Psalter, based on the 
LXX, and the later one, based on the Hebrew ... Our point 
here is not that the MT and Jerome are correct, though they 
probably are, but that they agree. The erratic and often im¬ 
probable LXX vocalization of the MT suggests that it was the 
Alexandrian Jews who did not possess an entirely fixed or reli¬ 
able tradition of vocalization.^^ 

An interesting note to this is the recognition that the LXX was 
based on a vocalization of a Hebrew text which may have been defi¬ 
cient in some regard, and possibly inferior to the MT. There have 
been fathers who looked quite favorably upon the Semitic versions 
of the scripture besides Jerome, though. In Basils commentary on 
Genesis 1:2 found in Homily 2 of his Hexaemeron, we find that the 
saint gives the interpretation of a Syriac monk in this particular 
verse, the Syriac being closer to the original Hebrew (according to 

16 Ibid., 18. 

17 Ibid., 27-28. 
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the monk) and therefore more able to give the most accurate un¬ 
derstanding of the original—apparently, St Basil has enough trust 
in this monk to agree with such a statement. Elsewhere, he acclaims 
the translators of the LXX for transliterating Hebrew terms instead 
of attempting to translate them, and does the same himself for 
seven Hebrew words. However, “Otherwise, far from placing ulti¬ 
mate dependence on any verbally inspired Hebrew original, he 
does not even know the language. In the face of such a handicap he 
struggles in vain to vindicate his sound intuition that the original 
can be overlooked only with peril.”I would suggest that now we 
have the opportunity to evade that peril, for the opportunity to 
master Hebrew is not only abundant but also considered obliga¬ 
tory in any legitimate attempt to earn a degree in scripture, 
whether ones emphasis is OT or NT. St John Chrysostom provides 
similar support for the Syriac in his commentary on 2 Cor 1:21-22 
{Homily 3) and it may well be for the same reason since in Homily 4 
of his commentary on 2 Tim (2:10) he echoes Basils sentiment 
that the Syriac has affinity with the Hebrew (interestingly enough, 
in this same passage he states his belief that the apostle Paul knew 
only the Hebrew language and no other, though we would disagree 
today). He quotes the Syriac again in his commentary on Hebrews 
11:4 {Homily 22), While this might have been the Golden Mouths 
attempt to preach to a linguistically varied congregation, the evi¬ 
dence seems to weigh heavily the other way, especially given St Ba- 
sils attitude. The minimum we can affirm is that these fundamen¬ 
tal fathers thought that the Syriac and the Hebrew it translated had 
a status worthy enough to mention alongside the Greek, the Syriac 
possibly being viewed as a sort of “Christianized Hebrew.” The 
maximum we can affirm, and definitely so in the case of St. Basil, is 
that they considered the Semitic tongues a truer rendition of the 
OT word of God. 


18 William Tieck, Basil of Caesarea and the Bible (Ann Arbor, ML University Micro¬ 
films International, 1979), p. 96 
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Intra-scriptural Attitudes Towards the Two Textual Languages 

We have seen the great care with which the translators of the LXX 
rendered the Hebrew books into Greek, an observation consistent 
with the faithful transmission of the Hebrew consonantal text 
through the centuries (even if we may occasionally disagree with 
the vowel pointing of the Masoretes) and a general concern with 
preserving as closely as possible the original words and even syntax 
of the text, since a translation is never quite the same as the original. 
As analogy one may notice the Muslim idea that the Quran can 
only be correctly read in Arabic; anything else is not even a transla- 
tion, but a paraphrase—a valid point in general, since Dante in 
English is not exactly Dante, and Shakespeare in German is not the 
bard himself, either. One of the earliest explicit references can be 
found in the prologue to Sirach (which is, of course, an undisputed 
part of the Orthodox canon of scripture). There Sirach introduces 
his work and apologizes for translating imperfectly: 

ov yap laoSvi/apeT aura eu eavroig Eppa'CaTi Aeyopeua 
Kai orau peraxOfj els' erepau yXcoaaau, ov povou 8e 
ravra dXXd Kai avros 6 i/opos' Kai TTpoppreiai. Kai rd 
Xot Trd tSu pLpXLOJu ov piKpdu Siapopdu eu kavTOis 
Xeyopeua 

For those things originally expressed in Hebrew do not have 
the same force when translated into another language—not 
only this work, but also the law and the prophets and the rest 
of the books differ not a little in the original. 

In this ancient scriptural author we see the attitude that what he 
presents is done out of necessity. Although the Hebrew as the 
source language of the texts he mentions is more authoritative and 
accurate, for the sake of utility he translates the work for the sake of 
non-Hebrew speakers (“those living abroad”). 

In the NT, we find citations to the LXX approximately 80% of 
the time, but that leaves a good 20% for non-LXX references'^ 

19 Lee M. McDonald, The Formation of the Christian Biblical Canon (Peabody, MA; 

Hendrickson, 1995), p. 89. 
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such as targums, text types like the MT, and textual sources we 
cannot identify today. While weight tends to fall, then, on the 
Greek text, this is not the point of such a figure—what we learn 
from this is that there is no absolute preference of one text over an- 
other over the whole of the NT. There is neither an absolute usage 
of either the LXX or the MT text, and while individual authors no 
doubt had their own preferences as to which text was better (and 
not every author may have been able to read biblical Hebrew, espe¬ 
cially considering that Aramaic was the lingua franca of the non- 
Greek Near and Middle East and that Hebrew had ceased to be 
used as a spoken language), what we see in the end is again a picture 
of utility. In other words, if any voice in Orthodoxy would claim 
that only the LXX should be used in the translation of an OT 
canon to the exclusion of the Hebrew version (applying this rule to 
all Orthodox), that voice is in direct opposition to the practice of 
the NT authors themselves, as well as the fathers whom I have pre¬ 
viously cited. 

The Necessity of Multiple Witnesses 

Ignorance of Hebrew can also lead to a reduced ability to examine 
the Greek manuscript text critically. Take Ruth 3:11 for example, 
where Boaz instructs Ruth not to be afraid because otSev yap iraaa 
(pvXi) Xaov pov otl yvurj SvudpeoJS' H av (the entire tribe of my peo¬ 
ple knows that you are a worthy^^ woman), which translates 
kol saar 'ami ki *ekt khayil 'at (the entire gate of my people knows 
that you are a worthy woman). 

The Greek initially seems to be a more logical choice—the LXX 
reads pvXr] Xaov pov (the tribe of my people) while the Hebrew text 
reads sa 'ar 'ami{X\iQ gate of my people). Why is there a definite error in 
the Greek text, despite the fact that no Greek manuscript evidence 
shows a variant? We know from historical phonology that when the 
LXX was translated in Alexandria, the Greek letter (j) was pronounced 
with a [p] sound exactly like n (just as it was in the time of the NT) and 

20 Both the Greek and Hebrew terms I have translated as “worthy” have a wide semantic 

range, from worthiness, to strength, to wealth, to virtue. 
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SO when a scribe heard nvXrf (gate) he mistakenly wrote 4>vXri (tribe). 
The Hebrew text clearly says sa ar (gate), and so the one who knows 
that Ruth is a virtuous woman is the assembly of the city at its gates, 
the common marketplace (forum, agora^U where all proclama¬ 
tions would be issued, where business would be transacted, and in 
short, where public life would take place (witness Gen 23:10). Yet 
without comparison with the Hebrew text, the Greek remains in 
error—even if a modern translator knew the correct pronunciation 
of the Greek word, he would not detect an error unless he com¬ 
pared his text with the Hebrew. I do not think the reverse argument 
(that the MT was altered) is a feasible one, simply because although 
the Masoretic vocalization of the consonantal text is sometimes 
contested and indeed sometimes must be corrected (incorrect 
pointing of verbs that are truly qal passive as pual, for example), 
the transmission of the consonantal text itself of the Leningrad 
Codex (the basis of Biblica Hebraica Stuttgartensia) has been 
proven quite faithful. Anyway, there would be no way one would 
mistakenly transcribe the Hebrew word for “tribe” (or whatever 
English word one might decide to use) for “gate,” and the religious 
climate of the time would prevent any corrections of a Hebrew text 
by a Greek one—it would be as absurd as correcting the Aleppo 
Codex with a passage from King James Version. 

Critical Tools and Issues in Contemporary Translation 

Finally, we must deal with the practicalities of translating our OT 
canon in todays world—I have addressed the “why,” and one must 
also regard the “how.” Just as we keep the holy vessels immaculate 


21 We see a sense of the communal agora m related verbs such as dyopdCo)^ “to pur¬ 
chase,” and dyopevoj, “to speak publicly ” 

22 The verb stems of Hebrew are arranged in active/passive pairs, one stem pair will be 

emphatic, the next causative, etc , but if a verb occurs in one of the passive stems it 
should have a counterpart m the corresponding active stem Thus many verbs which 
are marked as pual (passive of the piel stem) by the Masoretes are actually passive (a 

stem usage whose existence the Masoretes did not recognize), since they have no piel 
stem but they do have an attested meaning in the qal Exceptions do occur, how¬ 
ever—the ntphal often forms a passive for the htphil, for example 
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and use the finest materials in their making, that they might hold 
the body and blood, so should we also take greatest concern in 
shaping the words that will hold the Word of God, expressing them 
as accurately in our context as they were expressed in theirs. The 
first practical aspect of determining this accurate translation, then, 
is deciding what scholarly editions of the original manuscripts will 
be used in original translation. I do not regard modifying an exist¬ 
ing translation to edit out certain elements as valid scholarship un¬ 
less one is responsible for the original translation or the duly 
authorized successor to those who were, but perhaps I am an elitist 
in this. The most responsible course is to produce original scholar¬ 
ship. That being said, we should use the best critical editions of the 
Hebrew and Greek texts that we have. In terms of the Greek, trans¬ 
lators should use the Gottingen edition in the books it has trans¬ 
lated thus far. However, it is terribly expensive. Thus, translators 
should have access to this series through a seminary or university li¬ 
brary, but whether personally owned or readily accessible, this edi¬ 
tion is best to use. The Rahlfs edition, available through United 
Bible Societies at low cost, is a self-proclaimed ‘ pocketbook” of a 
critical edition composed from only three manuscripts: Vaticanus 
(B), Sinaiticus (S), Alexandrinus (A). However, it does have its 
errors: in comparing with my colleagues the first three or four 
chapters of Genesis found in Rahlfs against Alexandrinus, we dis¬ 
covered numerous minor omissions to the critical apparatus in 
each chapter, and in using Gottingen one occasionally finds note of 
a textual variant attested in Rahlfs but found in no actual manu¬ 
script! However, we are forever indebted to the work he accom¬ 
plished, and without him the world of scholarship at large would 
be absolutely hamstrung. On the Hebrew side, Biblica Hebraica 
Stuttgartensia is adequate for most any critical need, available di¬ 
rectly from United Bible Societies. 

The next question is the style of language used. What a thorny 
issue! The arguments I have often heard for more archaic forms of 
English, the “thee” and “thou” model, often revolve around two 
poles. The first is that by the time the bible was collected into a 
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canon that resembles the one we have today, its Greek was already 
archaic; the second is that the language of the Bible should befit its 
holy subject, and should be the finest we can offer. In some senses 
yes, but the style of its Greek in general is not a high (classical) 
Greek, though Greek usage in its books runs the gamut from mas¬ 
terful to awful, but for the most part in the context when the books 
were first written, they were intended more to communicate a mes¬ 
sage rather than stand as literary art—witness the elegant prologue 
of Luke that suddenly plunges into a more common koine when it 
begins to weave its own writing with Mark and Q, when it enters 
the scriptural mode proper. The Greek of the original texts can be 
awkward at points, and some books read better than others—Mark 
is much rougher than John, for example, and Revelation is known 
for its often defective language. In many ways, then, the koine was 
both contemporary and common. By the time it was collected into 
a full canon (by our standards) its language was less than fresh, but 
at the same time it was not a translation at all but a faithful collec¬ 
tion of ancient manuscripts, and still much simpler than the patris¬ 
tic Greek that would form the golden age of Christian apologetics. 
I would agree that the translation should be as excellent as possible, 
but excellent also in the way of scientific instruments, accurate and 
true to what they measure. We should not be afraid to admit that 
the koine is more common than elegant, though this can be a dan¬ 
gerously subjective argument, dealing as it does with aesthetics. 

Yet even if we should choose beauty over accuracy, we delude 
ourselves to think that beauty died in the stilted Elizabethan era. In 
the minds of too many Americans, poetry is stuff that rhymes at the 
end and has a mind-bendingly predictable cadence, filled with in¬ 
comprehensible words that are constantly mispronounced when 
read aloud, and since poetry is heightened language we tend to 
transfer many of these archaic notions onto our concept of what 
makes good prose. Contemporary poetry demonstrates that the 
English language can be elegant without clumsily attempting to 
imitate previous eras. Take the style of the following two examples, 
one poetry and one prose (since the biblical text contains both 
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genres). First, the almost conversational quality of a stanza from 
Randall Jarells ‘‘Eighth Air Force,” which is both comprehensible 
and contemporary yet pays painstaking attention to sound pat¬ 
terns, rendering them so effectively as to be felt rather than noticed: 

If, in an odd angle of the hutment, 

A puppy laps the water from a can 
Of flowers, and the drunk sergeant shaving 
Whistles O Paradiso! — shall I say that man 
Is not as men have said: a wolf to man?^^ 

Or a beautiful sample of prose from Dylan Thomas’s “Memories 
of Christmas”: 

All the Christmases roll down the hill towards the Welsh¬ 
speaking sea, like a snowball growing whiter and bigger and 
rounder, like a cold and headlong moon bundling down the 
sky that was our street; and they stop at the rim of the ice- 
edge, fish-freezing waves, and I plunge my hands in the snow 
and bring out whatever I can find 

Translation is as much art as science, and too many Orthodox 
English-language translations have forgotten the first essential ele¬ 
ment. Most important of all, one must have total mastery of the 
English language if one wants to translate into it. I would also urge 
our translators to avoid the pietistic rendering of pronouns refer¬ 
ring to the divine person with initial capital letters, which is a 
somewhat bizarre permutation of proper English usage. 

A third issue is the function of the translation. The examples I 
used above, the NRSVznd NAB, have their own applications. The 
NRSV is a kind of translation suited for bible study, sticking more 
closely to the word order of the original, but the NAB is geared 
more towards liturgical reading, where difficult grammatical con¬ 
structions must be simple enough for an audience to hear and un¬ 
derstand the first time round, and where homophones must be 

23 Philip Dacey and David Jauss, eds.. Strong Measures: Contemporary American Po¬ 
etry in Traditional Forms (New York: HarperColIins, 1986), p. 151. 

24 Arthur M. Eastman et aL, eds., The Norton Reader: An Anthology of Expository 
Prose with Rhetorical Materials (New York: Norton, 1965), p. 1. 
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dealt with carefully (because reading to, two, and too is more clear 
than hearing it read aloud). Since our liturgical readings are con¬ 
tained in their own liturgical books, we can probably take an ap¬ 
proach geared more toward biblical study than public proclama¬ 
tion if we are preparing a general edition of the canon. What it boils 
down to is that in more literal, formal versions, readers will be re¬ 
sponsible for more interpretive decisions, though they must also 
have more knowledge, and in the more dynamic versions the trans¬ 
lator will have made more interpretive decisions. 

Conclusion 

The church received the Greek text out of utility, because as the 
generations passed and Gentiles outnumbered Jewish Christians, 
few in the community understood the Hebrew text. Now, no one 
but the scholar understands either the Hebrew or Greek text, and 
so their footing is once again equal. Should we apply in our use of 
versions the ancient maxim not to move the ancient boundaries 
that our fathers have set.^ As I hope I have illustrated, both the LXX 
and the MT fall within those ancient boundaries, and later quota¬ 
tions of this maxim by such figures as Origen in regard to retaining 
the LXX above the Hebrew seem largely due to a misunderstanding 
by later fathers of the relationship between the two texts, which I 
have shown only a small part of in Rahlfs s comparison of Psalm 
95/96. If my arguments have proven convincing, I hope that the 
push for a monolingual canon ^oes no further forward—it seems 
to me that in the United States,^^ our church is driven by an inse¬ 
cure need for jurisdictional unity (even if an important and 
canonically required need) and I think that this driving need tends 
to bleed over into the perception of our own history, conditioned 
as it is by the Byzantine empire, and we are tempted to reduce the 
rich cultural and linguistic tapestry of the early church into a 
monolithic block with one “approved” language. Having “one” 

25 I have not forgotten the other nations of the Americas, but I do not consider myself fa¬ 
miliar enough with their jurisdictional and cultural situations to make them part of 
my argument 
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church does not mean that historical accuracy should be steam- 
rolled in the name of a cultural security blanket; at some point we 
must leave childish things behind. Anyway, let us remember that it 
is more likely than not that Jesus himself spoke a Semitic language, 
and possibly not Greek at all—the original Axamaic/Hebrew 
wordplay can be seen, for example, in the structure of that parable 
which offers parallels between a city (7r) on a hill and a light 
the pronunciation nearly identical since ’aleph and ayin were pho- 
nologically identical in Galilean Aramaic at the time of Jesus. 
This is only one small part of the NTs Semitic wordplay; personal 
names play a much greater part.^^ While the Greek language forms 
an integral part of our history, Hebrew and Aramaic are just as sig¬ 
nificant if we truly consider ourselves in continuity with the people 
that first recorded the word of God found in the OT scripture. To 
subordinate these early languages in the name of a later, utilitarian, 
Byzantine linguistic unity is to raise the glory of a mortal empire 
above our humble Christian beginnings; however, it is not the po¬ 
litical unity carved out by the swords of ancient conquerors that 
makes us one faith; it is the preaching of the crucified and resur¬ 
rected Christ. Let us remember that though the Greek language 
was the utilitarian medium used by the early church to carry its 
message to most parts of the empire, Latin and Syriac were neces¬ 
sary too, just as Russian became necessary later on. Constantine 
himself much more comfortable speaking Latin than Greek, 
which he spoke with some small difficulty. While I myself have a 
great and romantic love for ancient Greece, and cherish the culture 
that descended from it, shall I then deny that the Byzantine empire 
was the only culture worthy of consideration? After all, the earliest 
Hebrew grammars were written in Arabic, because Axabic was the 


26 Francis T Gignac has suggested to me that the “city” part of the parable is erroneous 
and could be amended to “light” again, but it is my opinion that this may only be a 
matter of wordplay between two related terms, bound together in memory and para¬ 
ble by their similar sound 

27 An excellent linguistic analysis of many names can be found throughout Paul Nadim 
Tarazfs The New Testament, An Introduction Paul and Mark (Crestwood SVS 
Press, 1999) 
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language of science and philosophy, and that ancient culture has 
become a part of our heritage through the see of Antioch, and is 
this not as worthy? 

I apologize if this discussion has proven too technical at times, 
but the very nature of the whole question is rather technical; or 
rather, its nature is so common sense that it must resort to techni¬ 
calities to defend points that should be uncontested. I must also say 
that I have chosen my title very carefully—“an” OT canon rather 
than “the” because we must remember that not all Orthodox 
churches accept exactly the same canon.In this work I have at¬ 
tempted to outline some of the basic critical issues involved in 
translating an Orthodox OT canon, which for us is also an insepa- 
ruble part of the canon as a whole formed by both NT and OT, the 
former incomprehensible without the latter. Orthodox scholarship 
should be responsible scholarship, and our church in the United 
States will not benefit if we appear to the rest of the academic and 
religious world as inept scholars. We already appear to the rest of 
the American churches as divided ethnic factions, so we need add 
no more fuel to the fire. Yet the unity so painfully yearned for in 
terms of jurisdictional organization will not be artificially created 
by a monolingual canon; in advocating one we choose to see God 
through a cheaper glass than need be, and in trying to wrestle 
meaning from a passage that was syntactically difficult even in the 
original we transform a clear challenge into a dim enigma. Hebrew 
and many other early Semitic languages are as much a part of our 
past as Greek; we have willingly forgotten this all too often, but the 
time has come to remember. 


28 The church of Russia has generally followed a slightly smaller canon than the church 
of Greece. 
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NRSV: Preliminary Report 


Michael Prokurat 

The following pages constitute a brief overview of the reception of 
the New Revised Standard Version (NRSV) Bible in the Orthodox 
churches in the United States over the last decade. Ten sections are 
arranged in alphabetical order and attempt to identify fundamen¬ 
tal issues and briefly summarize the state of these questions within 
the Church. Tentative analyses and proposed solutions to these 
questions are included whenever possible. Neither this overall pre¬ 
sentation nor the individual sections makes any claim of complete¬ 
ness. A later version of this report will be presented to the National 
Council of Churches Bible Translation and Utilization Program 
Consultation on “Next Steps in Bible Translation.” 

The publication of the NRSV Bible included new features dif¬ 
ferent from the old RSV, with many significant changes welcomed 
by the Orthodox. For example, 3 and 4 Maccabees, Psalm 151, and 
other texts found in the fuller, traditional (i.e., 4th-l6th C) ecclesi¬ 
astical Canons were added by 1977. In the NRSV the Apocry- 
phal/Deuterocanonical Books—simply referred to as canonical by 
the Orthodox Church—were relocated so as not to appear as an 
appendix. The completeness of the canon of Scripture and the ecu¬ 
menical nature of the volume were unprecedented in any English- 
language publication. The continued participation of eminent 
scholars like Rev. Dr. Demetrios J. Constantelos, Rev. Dr. John 
Breck, and previously Dr. Georges A. Barrois in the Oxford anno¬ 
tated edition was greatly appreciated and noted by members of the 
academic community, but was lesser known to rank-and-file 
church members. 

The NRSV move from “thou/thee” to “you” was welcomed by 
the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese (GOA) and the majority in the 
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Orthodox Church in America (OCA). The Antiochian Archdio¬ 
cese in this country still uses “thou/thee” exclusively in their 
liturgical texts. Parishes in some other Orthodox “jurisdictions” in 
the U.S. grapple less with questions internal to English than with 
the question of whether to use any—or how much—English. 
It should be noted that the change to “you” in the NRSV solved 
a perceived problem, previously observed in Orthodox circles, 
in regard to “God language”: The RSV used “thou” in addressing 
God and “you” in addressing Jesus, which was taken by 
some to indicate a qualitative Christological or Trinitarian differ¬ 
entiation.^ 


Canon, History, and Content 

The history and content of the canon within the Eastern Church, 
as hinted above, is handled differently from the way it is viewed at 
present in either the Roman Catholic or the Protestant churches. 
This is due not only to the complexities of these questions, but to 
misinformation about the canon in the Eastern Church,^ and more 
particularly to the overwhelming influence the Reformation pe¬ 
riod documents have had in the West in determining the parame¬ 
ters of the discussion. 

The convenient charts available in many publications listing the 
Biblical books used in various churches serve as a ready reference. 
However, these side-by-side comparisons may be viewed as mis¬ 
leading, since they fail to show an appreciation of what we know to 
be central historical issues regarding the canon over the past two 
millennia. 

For example, key figures in the question of the history and 
content of the canon for the Orthodox would not be restricted to 


1 See also Robert Dentan’s remarks in Bruce M. Metzger, Robert C. Dentan, and Wal¬ 
ter Harrelson, The Making of the New Revised Standard Version of the Bible (Grand 
Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1991), p. 5. 

2 A refreshing, recent exception to this may be found in Daniel Harrington, The Apoc¬ 
rypha (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1999), in which 
Harrington displays a grasp of the range of questions regarding the canon in both the 
Western and Eastern churches as he treats the Deuterocanonical corpus. 
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St Augustine, Aquinas, Erasmus, Martin Luther, and modern exe- 
getes. The entire range of patristic (and “post-patristic”) fathers 
and mothers of the Church should be included in a catholic view of 
resources. Important historical moments for the West, such as the 
Westminster Confession and the Council of Trent, would be bal¬ 
anced by other decisions of the conciliar period, such as the Seven 
Ecumenical Councils, and modern translation projects in Russia 
and Greece. Two seemingly contradictory items, in my opinion, 
need to be taken very seriously. First, the question of the canon in 
the Roman (or Byzantine) Empire was largely settled for its 
churches by the fourth century. Second, according to Canon Law a 
degree of flexibility was acknowledged in determining the Scrip¬ 
tural canon in use in various churches over the course of the next 
400 years—if not until the Reformation debates. 

Ecumenical Challenge and International Relations 

In the past several years many Orthodox churches have experi¬ 
enced an anti-ecumenical backlash, as evidenced by decreased par¬ 
ticipation in ecumenical organizations, at least one major 
periodical billing itself as non-ecumenical,’ etc. The reasons for 
this reaction are manifold, and need not detain us here, but they 
range from substantive theological questions to a perceived West¬ 
ern aggression in Eastern Europe—or at best an acquiescence of 
Western governments to Islamization at the expense of Eastern 
Christians (Cyprus, Iraq, Kosovo, etc.). The Orthodox churches in 
the U.S. are integrally connected with their international counter¬ 
parts, and movements in the world community are felt in the Eng¬ 
lish-speaking churches in the NCC. 

To address this, a basic knowledge of the recent mass martyr¬ 
doms of the 20th century might encourage more cordial ecumeni¬ 
cal relations. Some of these events—e.g., the genocide of Armeni¬ 
ans during World War I, the deaths of Slavs during World War II, 
etc.—continue to be denied by the U.S. culture and government. 
With few exceptions, any 60-year-old Orthodox Christian any¬ 
where in the world outside the Western Hemisphere lives in a 
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country which has been invaded by Western Christians during his 
or her lifetime. Events of the last decade have not allayed these 
fears. 

History of Exegesis 

The emerging discipline of the history of exegesis cannot be re¬ 
stricted to eras favorite to traditional theological education in the 
U.S. If the West chooses to call the time from the fall of Rome until 
Charlemagne, Aquinas, or the Renaissance the “Dark Ages,” it 
might do so while acknowledging this as a provincial assessment 
and not universally applicable. The full range of ecclesiastical wit¬ 
nesses through time (i.e., temporal catholicity) should be allowed 
to speak, while remembering that the Biblical text takes precedence 
over the various patristic (and “post-patristic”) reproductions of it. 

A tendency exists in the Orthodox Church to read some texts 
through others, and not allow a pericope to “stand on its own.” 
This might be programmatic, as in reading the Old Testament 
through New Testament writers, reading the New Testament 
through the interpretation of particular later Trinitarian and 
Christological controversies, or it might be more selective in view¬ 
ing a particular verse in terms of later exegesis and devoid of its 
original context historically or textually. This tendency is quite 
broad and rather complex, and might reflect some supersessive at¬ 
titudes. It touches on the discipline of canonical criticism and on a 
texts “interpretative trajectory” over the course of many centuries, 
as well as what it means today. 

On the positive side of the discussion. Orthodox historians and 
theologians in recent centuries, along with their French Roman 
Catholic intellectual counterparts, have been strong advocates of 
an integrated and catholic view of the Church over the millennia.^ 
Nonetheless, the topicality of these studies rarely extends beyond 
major subjects, e.g., Christology, ecclesiology, etc., to include 
exegesis. Recent well-meaning comprehensive projects on exegesis 

3 See my forthcoming article “Historiography, Recent Eastern Christian” in the Ency¬ 
clopedia of Monasticism (Chicago: Fitzroy Dearborn Publishers, ca. 2000). 
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outside the Orthodox ecumene have had rather artificial 
A 

parameters. 

Supersessive attitudes, generally speaking, within the Orthodox 
Church today may be evaluated as ahistorical, in that they fail to 
acknowledge the integrity of Gods presence with any historical 
people at a particular time other than our own, akin to 19-20th- 
century social views devoted to “Progress.” Other attitudes might 
be labeled Jesumonist or Christomonist, insofar as they sacrifice 
most of divine-human history to focus on a few decades of the first 
century. This eclipses not only the Father and the Spirit, but even 
forgets that the Word of God is—and has been—eternal. Although 
supersessionist and Jesumonist attitudes are doubtless heretical as 
they have been described, they are widely and popularly held.^ One 
might approach this circumstance as an opportunity to teach, or as 
an insurmountable problem of American mythology. 

Hebrew/Aramaic, Greeks Latitiy and Other Scripture 

Since both the Greek and Russian churches have a special venera¬ 
tion for the Lucianic Septuagint (the Russian Church does not use 
the Lucianic Septuagint exclusively), there is a tendency among the 
Orthodox faithful to romanticize the unanimity of the liturgical 
witness and beauty of language, depicting the history of the Greek 
Scriptures as devoid of controversy and independent of the He¬ 
brew. History reveals this attitude as flawed. For example, during 
the fourth century there were three different Septuagints in use in 
the major Christian centers of the eastern Mediterranean: (1) The 
churches in Antioch and Constantinople used the Lucianic 
recension. (2) Caesarea in Palestine utilized a translation by Origen 
that was updated by Pamphilus and Eusebius. (3) Alexandria had a 

4 Thomas Odin's worthwhile project comes to mind, but in it the general editor does 
not encourage contributors to venture beyond the fifth century. Proponents of the 
historical critical method have usually restricted their commentaries' resources the 
same way, using only the last centuries (or decades) 

5 Another popular belief in the U S —one that cuts across denominational lines—is 
that God IS an individual who dwells alone This opinion is foreign to both Covenants 
and Christian Tradition, and surely says more about us than it does about God 
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third recension by a certain Hesychius about which little else is 
known. The Constantinopolitan practice or Lucianic Septuagint 
finally won out. 

The major work of Origen, that instructor of the Cappadocian 
Fathers, provides us with another insight into the Hebrew/Greek 
question. His primary life s work with Scripture, shared largely by 
the entire Alexandrian School, has often been eclipsed, probably 
due to his influence in matters Christological. His greatest research 
effort was a comparison of the Hebrew text, occupying the first 
column of his Hexapla, with the various Greek renderings; and his 
work may be cited as a direct predecessor to the Septuagint transla¬ 
tion work of the fourth century, mentioned above. The point here 
is that Origen began with the Hebrew, transliterated it into Greek, 
and proceeded to list the various Greek translations as compared to 
the Hebrew. For Origen, the original language was the controlling 
factor to which the translations had to be compared. In recent de¬ 
cades the 19th-century opinion that the Septuagint was the Bible 
of the Christians, while the Hebrew was the Bible of the Jews has 
been shown to be false. Both the Hebrew and the Greek were 
Jewish synagogue traditions inherited by the Christians, and the 
language employed was dependent on the locale. 

Today the relationships between the various Hebrew and Greek 
textual traditions have to be taken very seriously, as seriously as 
Origen took them, especially concerning the many new resources 
and tools we now have at our disposal. This was acknowledged in 
the 19th century by Patriarch Philaret of Moscow, who oversaw the 
Russian Bible translation now published by the Russian Orthodox 
Church. In addition, the discoveries at Qumran in this century 
gave us one of the greatest resources illuminating the relationship 
between the Hebrew, Greek, and Aramaic textual traditions. 
Qumran has proven that both the Hebrew Masoretic text and the 
Old Greek are faithful and credible witnesses to the ancient tradi¬ 
tions and manuscripts. For example, the Qumran texts have helped 
clarify the problematical textual tradition and translation of the 
Books of Samuel. 
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Are Orthodox seminaries in the U.S. unable to teach the com¬ 
plex interrelationships between the Hebrew and Greek texts? Does 
this match an inability of Orthodox churches elsewhere in the 
world to do the same? Does this inability correspond to the failure 
of these same American churches to open institutions of higher ed¬ 
ucation?—or their failure to employ more than a handful of com¬ 
petent Biblical scholars over the course of the 20^^ century? If the 
answer to any of these questions is yes, it is regrettable, and the Or¬ 
thodox churches will simply have to play “catch up” until a serious 
commitment to higher education is established. 

Hierarchical Recognition 

The Oxford annotated NRSV refers to itself as a “study Bible,” 
which for the Orthodox places it in a category different from one 
for liturgical use. But within the “To the Reader” section (xiii) of 
the NRSV there is a statement regarding intention for “public 
reading and congregational worship,” as well, which necessarily in¬ 
volves liturgy. Significantly absent from the NRSV but present in 
the old RSV was a hierarchical acknowledgment. Archbishop 
Athenagoras (Kokkinakis) of Thyateira and Great Britain, among 
others, acknowledged the RSV as permissible. 

Every Orthodox bishop has certain prerogatives to authorize the 
use of liturgical texts in his own diocese. However, most bishops are 
slow to prohibit materials that have been responsibly approved by 
another bishop for use elsewhere. The single, most significant po¬ 
litical obstacle to the liturgical use of the NRSV in Orthodox 
churches in the U.S. might well have been its lack of episcopal over¬ 
sight or blessing, an acknowledgment appropriate to the foreword. 
Not speaking solely as a member of the community of scholars, but 
as someone who has served in chancery administrations for twelve 
different bishops, I highly recommend soliciting hierarchical rec¬ 
ognition (or a blessing) for any translation project. This should be 
sought before publication, preferably from a bishop who has aca¬ 
demic credentials (e.g., the primate of the GOA, Archbishop 
Demetrios [Trakatellis], is a Scripture scholar). Notice of the recog- 
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nition might appear in the front matter of the Bible to be 
published. 

The Historical Critical Method 

Although for some scholars, any reference to the historical critical 
method is out of date, the question of its value might be raised in 
some Orthodox circles in a “pre-critical” sense. Nevertheless, the 
majority of Orthodox Scripture scholars have engaged this and 
other methodologies in their work. All seminarians are required to 
receive this training as well. The dominant trend in the Orthodox 
churches in the U.S. is to consider the historical critical method a 
neutral tool, as it has twice been reviewed in recent publications.^ 

Inclusive Language 

The single most controversial issue with the NRSV translation in 
the opinion of the hierarchy and the laity was inclusive language. 
The OCA Synod of Bishops forbade the liturgical use of the NRSV 
in its churches without issuing a report or giving detailed reasons, 
but simply by citing the NRSV s use of inclusive language. (Many 
OCA churches continue to employ the RSV liturgically.) This pro¬ 
hibition was not voiced in the GOA, but does serve as an example 
of how polarizing the term inclusive language was at the time. 
There was great misunderstanding as to the meaning of inclusive 
language, and little to no constructive discussion. Only one bishop 
explained the decision.^ 

In the years following the initial flashpoint regarding the NRSV 
and inclusive language, a more balanced and better understanding 
could be found in some quarters, but there are still difficulties that 
need to be resolved. Without serious consideration of the clear de- 


6 Veselin Kesich, The Gospel Image of Christ, rev ed (Crestwood, NY SVS Press, 
1992), chs 2-3, and John Breck, The Power of the Word in the Worshipping Church 
(Crestwood, NY SVS Press, 1986), ch 1 

7 See Tikhon Fitzgerald, “Bishop’s Pastoral Letter on the New Revised Standard Ver¬ 
sion,” Los Angeles The Orthodox (Winter, 1990) See http//^vww holy- 
trinity org/liturgics/tikhon nrsv html 
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scriptions in the “To the Reader” section of the NRSV, most Or¬ 
thodox opponents of inclusive language felt they were dealing with 
a feminist political agenda, rather than a question of language. For 
20th-century Russian-Americans this has had a long, unpleasant 
history connected with Bolshevik social engineering, and was not 
considered a legitimate translation principle. Others viewed it as a 
temporary trend, the same type of trend that was to move toward 
“political correctness” without directly addressing underlying 
prejudices. 

In response to these views a few points should be understood. 
Many negative critics of inclusive language failed to acknowledge 
old problems of English-language expression predating the femi¬ 
nist movement, namely the imprecision of third person pronouns 
and the confusion between the gender and sex of nouns, peculiar to 
English. 

... the fact, first noticed by Robert Lowth in 1762, that gram¬ 
matical concord in English is not, as in many other languages, 
between adjectives and nouns but in the pronoun system, 
specifically in the third person singular, which must agree 
with the noun for which it stands. In theory, pronoun agree¬ 
ment could be handled four ways in English: 

1. Everyone loves their mother. 

2. Everyone loves his or her mother. 

3. Everyone loves her mother. 

4. Everyone loves his mother. 

Of the above possibilities, No. 2 is awkward, No. 3 excludes 
men, and Nos. 1 and 4 compete. No. 1 preserves gender con¬ 
cord but not number concord, and No. 4 preserves number 
concord but not gender concord. He therefore is not always 
accurate as the common pronoun, for it does not always pre¬ 
serve gender concord. For this reason, some distinguished 
English writers, among them Joseph Addison, Jane Austen, 
Henry Fielding, Lord Chesterfield, John Ruskin and Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott, have resolved the problem of gender concord by 
singular they. The practice is defended by OED (1908!) as 
sometimes necessary. Though professional writers have been 
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dissatisfied with the ambiguity of he, most people made do 
with the unresolved ambivalence until the 1970s when the 
feminist movement made inclusive language a general issue. 
These historically unresolved ambiguities in the language ex¬ 
plain why native speakers may alternate between inclusive 
and non-inclusive language. The fact does not indicate inclu¬ 
sive language is simply political but merely that speakers tend 
to be as exact as the situation requires, and situations vary.^ 

Orthodox critics also failed to point out that some of their own 
liturgical translations in the U.S. had already begun to utilize in¬ 
clusive language. Others held the naive view that they could con¬ 
trol the evolution of American English by insisting on a grammar 
and vocabulary no longer used by Americans. Within one decade 
these ideas have been superseded by convention. As one author ob¬ 
served, “Guidelines for virtually every publication in the English 
language now include the requirement that their contributors 
employ inclusive language. Those who think the move to inclusive 
language is a short-term aberration are like creationists who think 
the theory of evolution will go away.” ^ 

What other misuse of English in the Church might be contrib¬ 
uting to this problem with inclusive language? Orthodox theolo¬ 
gians have been quite consistent in affirming, as stated in the 
Nicene-Constantinopohtan Creed,that salvation for humanity 
through the Incarnation is rooted m the Logos (Word) becoming 
human {anthropos), and not by becoming a male person (amr). But 
the old translation of this Creed is imprecise, if not outright mis¬ 
leading.^^ This theological confusion in the expression of the 


8 Richard) Clifford, “The Bishops, the Bible and Liturgical Language,(May 
27, 1995) 13 

9 Joseph Jensen, “Watch Your Language* Of Princes and Music Directors,” Amenca 
(June 8, 1996) 7 

10 Michael Prokurat, Alexander Golitzin and Michael D Peterson, HistoricalDtctwnary 
of the Orthodox Church (Lanham, MD Scarecrow Press, Inc , 1996), pp 1-3 

11 It is rather astounding that Eastern and Western theologians continue to talk about 
the FiLioque without reference to three translation problems within the oft-repeated 
Nicene-Constantinopohtan Creed, translation language which prefers classical gnos¬ 
tic terminology over the Biblical terminology used by the Church These are 1) the 
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Symbolon of faith in English has carried over into attitudes toward 
Scripture. The Greek and Church-Slavic Creeds are clear, while the 
English might well lead toward a form of gnosticism. Whether 
these questions are identified with the inclusive language issue or 
not, they seem to hinge upon the number and gender of nouns, 
pronouns, and adjectives, and how these are now used by native 
speakers in the vernacular. The evolution of the American-English 
language has never been and will not be contained by ecclesiastical 
pronouncements, or even by what the educated might enjoy 
hearing. 

The lack of formal language training among many Orthodox 
participants in the inclusive language “debate” is problematical. 
Most are not trained in Biblical languages, let alone principles of 
translation, and might be unwilling to accept expert advice. For 
those trained in languages some rather remarkable features of Bib¬ 
lical translation in the Orthodox Church have proven confusing. 
For example, the translation projects of Origen and of others in the 
fourth century that resulted in the Lucianic Septuagint are com¬ 
monly confused with the Old Greek translations of pre-Christian 
Alexandria. Further, the final Old-Church-Slavic translation from 
the Greek preserves a one-to-one word ratio or substitution with its 
Vorlage, i.e., vocabulary, syntax, and grammar correspond exactly! 
Thus, the Greek and Old-Church-Slavic translations, if taken as 
paradigmatic, tend to confuse rather than aid those unfamiliar 
with languages, translations, and their development. These points 

Son of God ‘ became man,” rather than “became human”, 2) the Son “will come 
again,” rather than “is coming again”, and 3) “the world to come,” rather than “the 
age to come ” Singly, but most especially in combination, these translation problems 
give the English-language Nicene-Constantmopolitan Creed a gnostic, rather than 
Biblical, flavor 

12 American English—in the broadcast media and in print—is slowly losing some of its 
—er and -est comparatives and superlatives to “more” and “most,” even though not 
every one acquiesces to this change For example, the dust jacket of the Oxford Anno¬ 
tated NRSV Bible reads, “much more easy to use ” This type of language does not 
occur within the book itself See Bruce M Metzger and Roland E Murphy, eds , The 
New Oxford Annotated Bible with Apocryphal/Deuterocanomcal Books (New York Ox¬ 
ford University Press, 1994) 
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may be added to the obvious conundrum: English, with its magnif¬ 
icent vocabulary and precision, has limits—it cannot always 
convey everything carried by the Hebrew and Greek texts. 

Pericope Divisions 

Every student of the Bible knows that the medieval chapter divi¬ 
sions and later verse divisions of Robert Estienne (Stephanus) in 
the mid-16th century leave much to be desired. Until today the 
same could be suggested regarding liturgical pericope divisions and 
literary structures found in lectionary readings and text divisions in 
printed Bibles. In English-language Bibles these divisions fre¬ 
quently display no knowledge of the pericope divisions used in the 
Eastern Church. Recent scholarship in canonical and 
compositional (reader-focused) criticism suggests that native 
speakers have particular cultural and literary insights. On the one 
hand, the Greek fathers and mothers reading St Paul might have 
discerned structures and genres within his letters that are not found 
by non-native, present-day speakers. On the other hand, recent 
Western research on the form of pericopes might better inform exe¬ 
gesis in the Eastern Church. 

SCOBA Translation Committee Criteria 

Since the publication of the NRSV the Orthodox have neither par¬ 
ticipated in nor attempted to publish an English-language Bible, 

13 Pace those who consider the KJV or the NKJV an Orthodox edition. See 
Ephrem Lash, “Book Review of The Orthodox Study Bible,” Sourozh 54 
(November, 1993): 42-49. A significant segment of the English-speaking 
Orthodox population in the U.S., especially prevalent south of the Mason- 
Dixon Line, still has a nostalgic attachment to the KJV. Such nostalgia might 
also entail some rather “romantic” ideas about the history of that translation 
and the “purity” of its language. These opinions may or may not be influ¬ 
enced by recent studies of the history of the KJV (See David Norton, A His¬ 
tory of the Bible as Literature^ 2 vols. [Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1993]), its translation method, lack of reception for some decades, cur¬ 
rent inaccuracies and deficiencies, or from archaeology or textual study of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, etc. Many such opinions are not formed critically or even 
aesthetically, but by what one “learned on mother’s knee,” or the way one 
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but they did participate in an official translation of the Divine Lit¬ 
urgy of St John Chrysostom. The Standing Conference of Ortho¬ 
dox Bishops in America (SCOBA) authorized a translation 
committee to do this work from 199T94, and principles of trans¬ 
lation were articulated in committee. The texts treated were from 
the Liturgy of St John Chrysostom and not just from Scripture. 
The SCOBA principles were never fully published, as the final 
translation also was not published. A comparison that might 
prove illuminating is one between the principles of the SCOBA 
translation committee and the stated principles of the United 
States Catholic Conference (USCC) for evaluating translations of 
Scriptural texts proposed for liturgical use. Each of these should 
also relate to the NRSV committees work as well. 

Both groups recognized that the language of worship is intrinsi¬ 
cally related to a living language of the People of God, now and in 
the past. This language may neither be invented nor contrived, but 
must reflect the language of a living community of faith as it did in 
New Testament times, among others. The introduction of an ele¬ 
vated vernacular necessitates the translations of liturgical texts and 
Scripture for liturgy. The loss of grammatical gender in American 
usage and the changing English vocabulary, restricting the mean¬ 
ing of once generic words to gender-specific exclusivity,^^ has 
caused segments of our culture to become sensitive to ‘‘exclusive 
language.” Additionally, impromptu inclusive language might lack 
theological accuracy or aesthetic refinement/^ All these concerns 

feels religious texts are “supposed to sound,” The irony of Orthodox nostal¬ 
gia for the KJ V is that that translation never had any blessing or authority be¬ 
stowed upon it by any part of the Eastern Church, nor was it ever checked 
theologically for accuracy against Eastern usage(s). Since the KJV translators 
employed the Textus Receptus as a Vorlage, this gave it credibility in some 
circles 

14 Michel Najim, SCOBA Translation Committee Minutes 1991-1994 

15 For example, one no longer refers to a “woman” generically as a “man” in the vernacu¬ 
lar, but as a “person ” 

16 “Criteria for the Evaluation of Inclusive Language Translations of Scriptural Texts 
Proposed for Liturgical Use,” Washington, D C United States Catholic Conference 
(1990) 1 
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were shared by the USCC and SCOBA translation criteria, al¬ 
though neither group had consulted the other. 

Specific principles of translation shared by the SCOBA and 
USCC groups of translators deserve mention. Fidelity to the Word 
of God and liturgical texts was balanced by respect for the liturgical 
assembly. They opined that translations must not only be true to 
divine revelation and faithful to the original languages, but also 
must allow every Christian full participation in liturgical worship. 
Thus, the necessary use of translations in liturgical proclamation, 
technically speaking the “orality” of the texts, was acknowledged. 
Although Hebrew and Greek words such as 'adam and anthropos 
often have been translated into English by the term “man,” the 
original languages mean “human beings” rather than “males.” In 
translating these words, non-gender-specific terms such as 
“people,” “person,” “human,” etc. should be chosen because of the 
change of convention in the vernacular. The traditional naming of 
the Trinity and Lord was strictly maintained. This brief compari¬ 
son shows that both the SCOBA and USCC groups worked with 
analogous operating principles. They understood the texts they 
were translating in very specific ways relating to liturgy and envi¬ 
sioned the immediate future of American English concerning reli¬ 
gious texts in an amazingly similar fashion. 

Seminary Education 

Most clergy in the Orthodox Church are not unaware of higher 
criticism, but they are totally unaware of the history of Eastern 
scholarship of Scripture—even of such basic tenets as what consti¬ 
tutes the canon in use in the Orthodox Church today. The same 
confusion is also in evidence in the academic community. Greek 
speakers assume that the Septuagint is the only authoritative text 
(as well it might be for Greek speakers), but the question for the en¬ 
tire Orthodox ecumene is certainly more complex than that. The 
Synodal-Russian version of the Bible, published with emendations 
for the last 150 years and most recently in 1988, used the Hebrew, 
the Vulgate, et ah, as well as the Septuagint. This is but one example 
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of solid scholarship from the last century that is almost unknown 
today/^ 

If Orthodox clergy are not entirely familiar with their own 
canon of Scripture, it is not surprising that they are even less famil¬ 
iar with the principles of translation of the Bible into modern lan¬ 
guages. For example, these include the principles clearly stated in 
the 19th century for use in the aforementioned Russian-Synodal 
Bible, or more recently for the translation of the New Testament 
into modern Greek/^ Ignorance of any past translation project in 
the Orthodox ecumene makes all English-language projects appear 
novel. Another factor is the lingering effect of the ‘kri-lingual 
heresy” (i.e., that Scripture can only be written in the languages 
written on the Cross: Hebrew, Greek, and Latin). The Roman 
Catholic Church has only moved decisively against this position in 
very recent times. The Orthodox have long held, but not always 
followed, the principle of multiculturalism. For instance, 
hagiographic reasons given for translations into Glagolitic, Church 
Slavic, Permian, etc, in the East tended to invoke principles of 
divine intervention not dissimilar to those in the “Letter of 
Aristeas.” Continual grappling with the English language does not 
seem to have produced a similar, legendary “qualifying event.” 

A number of relatively minor discrepancies relating to Scripture 
exist between the Greek and Russian churches, as well as many of 
the other less numerous ethnic groups,The same may be said of 
liturgical practice, and these have all had an effect on the American 
scene. Fr Georges Florovsky and others drew attention to this situa- 

17 An entire Orthodox seminary faculty from one European country once explained that 
they had agreed at several WCC meetings that the Orthodox observe only the shorter 
Hebrew canon If this were true, they failed to notify the liturgy faculty—or the rest of 
the Orthodox world’ The same misinformation may be found in otherwise credible 
reference works (R F Collins in the New Jerome Biblical Commentary, Raymond E 
Brown, Joseph A Fitzmyer, and Roland E Murphy, eds [Englewood Cliffs, NJ 
Prentice Hall, 1990], 1043 ) 

18 Athan Delicostopouios, “Major Greek Translations of the Bible,” in Joze Krasovec, 
ed , The Interpretation of the Bible (Sheffield Sheffield Academic Press, 1998), pp 
297-316 

19 Slavs comprise about two-thirds of the Orthodox world 
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tion, but external factors confused matters a great deal. By external 
factors we refer to centuries-long difficulties of higher education in 
Scripture for Greeks under Turkish rule and more recently for Slavs 
under Leninist-Stalinist Communism. The resulting availability of 
serious Scripture scholarship in the Orthodox ecumene, English- 
speaking or otherwise, is rather limited. The obvious reason this is 
problematical, i.e., persecution, will not be discussed here. With¬ 
out question, the underlying historical and political circumstances 
are far beyond the control of any responsible seminary curriculum. 
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PAUL: Ambassador for Christ or 
Founder of Christianity? 

Veselin Kesich 


Jerome Murphy-O’Connor, Paul, A Critical Life (New York, Ox¬ 
ford University Press, 1997), 416 pp. 

A. N, Wilson, Paul: The Mind of the Apostle (New York, W W. 
Norton, 1997), 274 pp. 


This last decade of the twentieth century has seen several impor¬ 
tant studies on the Apostle Paul. Throughout the century, in fact, 
we have been examining Pauls role in the history of Christian ori¬ 
gins, as we try to enter his mind and understand the world in which 
he lived. The two recent books under review here offer us the fruits 
of this endeavor. They differ in their reconstruction and interpreta¬ 
tion of Paul s life as well as of his place in the history of Christianity. 
They offer us two different portraits of Paul. 

Jerome Murphy-O’Connor, Professor of New Testament at the 
Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem, a well-known New Testament scholar, 
has written Paul, A Critical Life.This book undoubtedly will be dis¬ 
cussed, analyzed and used as an exemplary contribution, further¬ 
ing Pauline scholarship into the next century. He is a seasoned and 
creative scholar who writes with a clear, attractive style, bringing 
his many years of research to fruition in this volume. He is in con¬ 
stant dialogue with other scholars in the same vineyard. His Paul 
is “a critical life,” critical, as the author explains, in the sense of‘ex¬ 
ercising careful judgment.” Paul appears totally committed to 
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Christ, an “imitator” of Christ, his representative. To be effective in 
proclaiming the gospel of Christ, Pauls life and behavior must be 
modeled on Christs. 

The second volume under review, A. N. Wilsons Paul: The 
Mind of the Apostle^ differs from Murphy-O’Connors book in or¬ 
ganization, style and content. The author is a well-known writer of 
fiction and non-fiction, not exclusively on Biblical themes. He has 
been thinking about writing this book for twenty years, he tells us. 
His “select bibliography” is impressive. The study is written with a 
great deal of imagination, often differing sharply from the schol¬ 
arly consensus. Its engaging style has captured the attention of 
many who would not willingly select less imaginative works on 
Paul, perhaps more factually and historically reliable, but too dull 
and heavy for their taste. Wilson offers provocative answers to 
questions about the nature of the Christian movement, how it all 
started and ended. He presents Paul, not Jesus, as the originator of 
Christianity. For the present, Wilson is the preferred source of 
knowledge about Paul for many general readers. 

I 

Jerome Murphy-O’Connor starts Pauly A Critical Life with the 
chronology of Pauls life and ministry. These seemingly simple facts 
are of great importance, as he builds on them to present the histori¬ 
cal portrait of Paul. 

Life before Conversion 

It is widely accepted that Paul was a contemporary of Jesus, a Jew 
born around 6 BC in Tarsus, that “no mean city,” where he received 
a Jewish and Hellenistic education. There are some who even 
doubt that Paul was born a Jew (Hyam Maccoby, The Mythmaker: 
Paul and the Invention of Christianity^ 1986), but this extreme view 
is generally rejected. No one doubts that Paul left Tarsus and settled 
in Jerusalem. Luke stressed his connection with the center of Juda¬ 
ism, particularly when, after a riot by Mosaic loyalists and impris¬ 
onment by the Romans (Acts 21:27-36), he reported Pauls first 
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defense: “I am a Jew, born of Tarsus in Cilicia but brought up in 
this city at the feet of Gamaliel, educated according to the strict 
manner of the law of our fathers” (Acts 22:3). This particular verse, 
supported by Acts 26:4, led some scholars to conclude that Paul 
was educated wholly in Jerusalem, not in Tarsus. W. C. van Unnik, 
for instance, maintained that Paul spent all his early youth in Jeru¬ 
salem. Those who insist that Paul received his education exclu¬ 
sively in Jerusalem suppose that there was a sharp distinction 
between a “Jewish” education in Jerusalem and a ‘pagan” educa¬ 
tion in Tarsus, between Palestinian Judaism and Hellenistic Juda¬ 
ism. They see Paul as a Jew who was not tainted by a Hellenistic 
education, who was not influenced by religious currents and move¬ 
ments in the age of Hellenistic syncretism. Murphy-O’Connor, 
following the main trend of scholarship, maintains that a demarca¬ 
tion line between the two types of education, as well as between 
two Judaisms, can no longer be kept. Paul cannot be isolated from 
receiving a Greek education, even if we agree that he spent his early 
years in Jerusalem. He could not have avoided the influence of 
Hellenization, which had been at work for several centuries, and 
the education in Jerusalem offered to youth from privileged fami¬ 
lies did not differ much from that available to elite Jewish youth in 
Tarsus. 

The author devotes considerable attention to Pauls education 
and describes it in some detail, Jewish children in diaspora, partic¬ 
ularly those in large learning centers such as Tarsus undoubtedly 
was, had a demanding education, for they had the burden as well as 
the benefits of living in two worlds and experiencing two types of 
education. Pauls first textbook was the Greek translation of 
Hebrew Scripture, the Septuagint (LXX). In Jewish elementary 
school he committed to memory large sections of the Bible. There 
are about ninety explicit quotations from the LXX in his letters. He 
made the Bible his own. This first book, entering his blood stream 
as a boy, became a source of insight, shaping his teaching. He ad¬ 
vised Timothy: “Continue in what you have learned and have 
firmly believed, knowing from whom you learned it and how from 
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childhood you have been acquainted with the sacred writings, 
which are able to instruct you for salvation through faith in Christ 
Jesus” (2 Tim 3:14-15). Here he recalled his own educational ex¬ 
perience. Unlike many scholars, Murphy-O’Connor includes 2 
Timothy among the authentic letters of Paul. 

Hellenistic education was based on Homer. In order to function 
in Hellenistic life and culture, Paul must have been read this classic 
of Greek literature. Martin Hengel gives evidence that Homer was 
read even in Pharisaic circles in Palestine (Judaism and Hellenism, 
1974). Murphy-O’Connor observes that if Homer was read in Pal¬ 
estine, then undoubtedly Jewish pupils in the Diaspora also read 
him. Jerusalem was Hellenized and had educational facilities simi¬ 
lar to what one would find throughout the empire. The Pharisees 
were particularly concerned to know their opponent “and to fight 
him with his own weapons.” Later, as a Pharisee, Paul continued 
his studies. Hillel, a leading teacher at the beginning of the Chris¬ 
tian era, stressed the enormous importance of study and warned his 
students: “Do not say, when I have leisure I will study. Perhaps you 
will never have leisure.” 

Throughout the period of his Hellenistic education (age 15— 
20), Paul regularly attended the synagogue in Tarsus, where he was 
exposed to the ideas of his contemporary Philo of Alexandria. In 
his polemic with the “Spirit-people,” which we find in his letters to 
the Corinthians, Paul enters the world of his opponents, who were 
“nourished on a form of Philonism,” remarks Murphy-O’Connor. 

When Paul was around twenty, he left Tarsus for Jerusalem, 
where he lived for about eighteen years, from 15 to 33, the year of 
his conversion. He joined a group of Pharisees and came under the 
influence of Gamaliel, who may have been active in Jerusalem from 
20 to 50. It is only from Lukes Acts, not from the letters, that we 
learn that he studied with Gamaliel. Some regard it as strange that 
he does not mention Gamaliel in those passages of his letters claim¬ 
ing his Jewishness, but Murphy-O’Connor, along with most Bibli¬ 
cal scholars, accepts Luke’s testimony here as trustworthy. There 
was no reason for Luke to invent this fact. 
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Murphy-O'Connor does question the trustworthiness of an¬ 
other passage in Acts (23:6), however. Here Paul is reported to say: 
“Brethren, I am a Pharisee, a son of Pharisees.” The author dis¬ 
misses this particular testimony as “rhetorical embellishment with¬ 
out historical value.” As a resident of Tarsus, his father could not 
have belonged to the Pharisees. He could only have been a Pharisee 
in Jerusalem. We have no reliable evidence that Pharisees had per¬ 
manently settled outside Jerusalem. There was no Pharisaic move¬ 
ment even in Galilee. The Pharisees mentioned in the Gospel were 
not based outside the Holy City, the author observes, but were vis¬ 
iting Galilee to teach or check crops. Gospel references to encoun¬ 
ters between Jesus and the Pharisees in Galilee are historically well 
grounded 

Only from Luke do we know that Paul had the Hebrew name 
Saul {Saout). Paulos (Gr.) is similar to Saul, which was the name of 
the first king of Israel, the best known among the members of the 
tribe of Benjamin. Paul claimed that he was of the tribe of 
Benjamin, “a Hebrew born of Hebrews” (Phil 3:5). Such a creden¬ 
tial would imply that he kept a Semitic name “to affirm his iden¬ 
tity.” Jerusalem was within the territory of his tribe. Murphy- 
O’Connor surmises that Pauls ancestors probably emigrated from 
Palestine “within living memory.” 

We may conclude that Paul of Tarsus had two well-recognized 
names, which would be usual for a Jew in the diaspora. There is no 
suggestion in Luke that Saul became Paul at the time of his conver¬ 
sion; even after the revelation on the road to Damascus the author 
of Acts uses the name Saul. But when Paul came into contact with 
the Gentile population, during what is often outlined as “the first 
missionary journey,” Luke switched from Saul to Paul (Acts 13:9). 
Jews in diaspora probably used Latin or Greek names in their con¬ 
tacts and relations with their Gentile neighbors. 

Jew, Hellenist, Roman Citizen 

Paul learned and spoke the language of his own people, as well as 
the common language, Greek, of the world in which he lived. The 
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power of Pauls Greek delighted the renowned classical scholar 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, who exclaimed: “At long last, Greek 
speaks out of a vivid spiritual experience.” This bilingual “Hebrew 
of Hebrews” was at home in two cultures. 

As Pauls letters do not confirm his Roman citizenship, we learn 
this from Acts. Some, including A. N. Wilson, doubt that he was a 
Roman citizen because they distrust the evidence from Acts. After 
all, they argue, Paul was beaten with rods three times by Roman 
soldiers (2 Cor 11:25). On these occasions, Paul did not apparently 
claim Roman citizenship. Others support Lukes attribution of cit¬ 
izenship, pointing out that even if Paul had invoked it, this would 
probably not have stopped the beatings, Roman laws relating to 
the rights and privileges of citizenship were not necessarily applied 
in a uniform manner. Paul may have remained silent from a desire 
to imitate Jesus, or more probably because he did not have proof to 
document his claim. As an active missionary moving from place to 
place, he was constantly at risk of being robbed on the roads or in 
inns (2 Cor 1 l:23ff), and so he did not carry his document with 
him. Murphy-O’Connor, in agreement with most historians of the 
Roman period, writes that “the small wooden diptych containing 
the certificate was too precious to carry around, and if it were con¬ 
tested by the magistrate the original witnesses who had signed it 
had to be produced” (p. 40). 

The demands of citizenship were not in conflict with the Jewish 
faith, for Jews were free from obligations that might be contrary to 
their religious beliefs and practices. From the time of Julius Caesar 
(d. 44 BC), the Roman authorities had protected Jewish rights: ex¬ 
emption from military service, freedom to observe the Sabbath and 
to assemble for worship. Jews could support the Jerusalem Temple 
and settle internal legal disputes before their own judges. 

Conversion 

Paul, we should remember, neither removed himself from Judaism 
nor rejected Jewish monotheism by his conversion. In his mind he 
never ceased to be a Jew. The Jewish Christian community that he 
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joined was not outside but within Judaism. And yet his conversion 
was a real one. There is “the radical shift in his perception of God 
and of the divine plan of salvation implicit in his acceptance of 
Jesus as the Messiah, and the dramatic change in his life style,” ar¬ 
gues Murphy-O’Connor. Against the opinion of those who denied 
that the term “conversion” is applicable to Paul, he maintains that 
the term is fully justified (p. 71, n. 2). 

Pauls conversion turned his world upside down. In spite of 
Lukes vivid account, what actually happened on the road to Da¬ 
mascus “must remain a mystery.” It was the moment of conversion 
and call to ministry. Paul understood Jesus’ appearance to him as 
one in a series of post-resurrection appearances (1 Cor 15:8), the 
appearances of the Risen Lord to the Apostles when he sent them 
into mission. The Risen Jesus took the initiative, he made himself 
known {ophthe), Paul’s belief in the centrality of the Law as the ulti¬ 
mate expression of God’s will was shattered. His views and ideas re¬ 
quired a complete, thorough reevaluation. 

Meetings with Eyewitnesses. 

Three years after his conversion, Paul came to Jerusalem to see 
{historesai) Cephas (Gal 1:18). He came to learn about the founder 
of the Christian movement from one who had been with Jesus dur¬ 
ing his public ministry, to whom Jesus appeared after his resurrec¬ 
tion, and who at the time of Paul’s first visit was the first among the 
Christian leaders in Jerusalem. 

As a Pharisee, Paul had known about Jesus “in a fleshly way,” or 
“from a human point of view” (2 Cor 5:16). That is, he had heard 
in Pharisaic circles that Jesus had been a false teacher, that for his 
followers he was the Messiah, that he did not observe the Jewish 
Sabbath laws, that on the Sabbath day he healed illnesses that were 
not life-threatening, and that his healing miracles could have been 
deferred to another day. He could have learned that for Jesus of 
Nazareth the Law was not the final authority, as he had put himself 
above the Law. 

Now after his conversion it would seem “extremely improbable 
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that he did not avail himself to the utmost of Peter s knowledge of 
the historical Jesus.” He spent time with “the prime eyewitness,” 
and certainly learned much about the founder of the church 
(p. 91). The historical Jesus is fundamental to Pauls theology, for 
“the truth is in Jesus” (Eph 4:21), stresses Murphy-O’Connor. In 
his treatment, analysis and discussions of the problems and crises 
in the newly-organized churches of Paul, he points out Pauls resis¬ 
tance to any attempt by his converts to separate the Christ of faith 
from the Jesus of history. The Lord of Glory was the crucified Jesus 
(1 Cor 2:8). Paul knew and referred to sayings of Jesus (1 Cor7:10- 
11, 9:14), and he also knew the context of certain sayings in the 
Gospel tradition (Lk 10; 1 Cor 9). The centrality of the words, 
”unless a grain of wheat dies” (Jn 12:24) and “What you sow does 
not come to life unless it dies” (1 Cor 15:36), for both John and 
Paul has been emphasized by Harold Riesenfeld (“Pauls ‘Grain of 
Wheat' Analogy and the Argument of 1 Corinthians 15,” in his 
collection The Gospel Tradition^ 1970). In the Gospel of John the 
words refer to Christ s resurrection; in Paul to the ultimate destiny 
of Christians. Christ is already “the first fruits of those who have 
fallen asleep” (1 Cor 15:20). For Christ is the beginning, and the 
beginning corresponds to the end. 

Missionary Life 

Luke informs us that Paul, after his conversion, took up the trade of 
“tent maker” (Acts 18:3). Although there is no direct confirmation 
of Lukes statement in Pauls letters, Murphy-O’Connor considers 
that it “has a very definite intrinsic plausibility,” and he summa¬ 
rizes the advantages. This trade of tent-making was in demand 
throughout the empire. Making tents enabled him to travel, carry¬ 
ing the instruments of his trade with him, bringing him in contact 
with all levels of the Roman population. 

Paul had belonged to a privileged family. His Roman citizenship 
would have “placed Paul amid the aristocracy of any provincial 
town,” states William Ramsay {St, Paul the Traveler and the Roman 
Citizen^ 1896). Several references in his epistles to labor as harsh 
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(1 Cor 4:12, 2 Cor 6:5; 11:23, 27) or slavish (1 Cor 9:19) and 
demeaning (2 Cor 11:7) reflect the attitude of a man who had not 
previously worked with his hands. Pauls insistence on being 
economically independent is analogous to the Stoic notion of self- 
sufficiency {autarkeia)y as well as to the ideal of some philosophers 
who use manual labor to teach their disciples “hardship and self- 
sufficiency.” A. J. Malherbe elaborates on this {Paul and 
the Thessalonians: The Philosophical Tradition of Pastoral Care^ 
1987). 

When Pauls opponents in Corinth tried to undermine his 
preaching and apostleship, they reproached him for being a 
manual laborer, which they saw as a sign of his inferior status. They 
also accused him of being crafty and of stealing from the collection 
for the poor in Jerusalem (2 Cor 12:15ff). The apostle s response to 
all these accusations and innuendoes opens a window into his life 
and motivation. As Christ had humbled himself, so did Paul, who 
was of Christ (2 Cor 8:9; 1 Cor 11:1). Paul did so “so that you 
[Corinthians] might be exalted, because I preached Gods Gospel 
without cost to you” (2 Cor 11:7). He learned how to be self- 
sufficient, to be abased, to face plenty and hunger, abundance and 
want (Phil 4:10-11). This was the attitude of one who had enjoyed 
and now repudiated privileges. But now whatever gain {kerdos) or 
advantages he had, he writes, “I counted as loss for the sake of 
Christ” (Phil 3:7-8). Murphy-O’Connor takes this as an indica¬ 
tion that Paul had been disinherited, removed “from his fathers 
will,” in todays parlance. We may recall that Philo of Alexandria 
asked Jews to give special attention to proselytes, converts from pa¬ 
ganism to Judaism, because they had turned their families into ene¬ 
mies (A. J. Malherbe, Social Aspects of Early Christianityy 1983, pp. 
51f), 

A distinctive feature of Murphy-O’Connor s work is that he 
does not organize Pauls missionary activities on the basis of Luke s 
framework of three missionary journeys. His controlling method¬ 
ological principle is that the letters, not Acts, are the primary 
source for writing a life of Paul. He used Acts “with proper cau- 
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tion/’ to supplement the biographical data, “but never to correct 
the letters.” Here he approvingly quotes John Knox, Professor at 
Union Theological Seminary in New York in the forties and fifties. 
But after making critical remarks about those who pay lip-service 
to this principle, Murphy-O’Connor adds that he may have gone 
to the other extreme in using the letters “as the principal source of 
Pauls biography” (p. vi). Actually, he uses Acts more extensively 
than one might expect after laying down this methodological 
principle. 

Murphy-O’Connor provides a carefully elaborated chronology 
for Pauls journeys, based on evidence from the letters and from 
Acts. Pauls first visit to Jerusalem after his conversion took place in 
37, and his second visit, the Jerusalem conference, occurred in 51 
(Acts 15 and Gal 2:1-10). Prior to 51, Paul, as a delegate of the 
Church in Antioch, was an active missionary in Asia Minor and 
Europe. Murphy-O’Connor calculates that Paul preached the 
gospel to pagans in Galatia from “September 46 to May 48.” Then 
he journeyed to Macedonia and Corinth, and from Corinth to Je¬ 
rusalem in “September 51” for the conference in October. He 
reaches these conclusions by researching the historical data and 
geographical features of these places, displaying extensive knowl¬ 
edge of weather conditions and taking them all into account. 
Lukes estimate that Pauls stay in Corinth lasted eighteen months 
(Acts 18:11) “enjoys solid probability.” But Murphy-O’Connor, 
who estimates that Pauls ministry in Corinth took place from 
April 50 to September 51, that is, prior to the Jerusalem confer¬ 
ence, does not accept Lukes placement of Pauls journey to Europe 
only after 51 (Acts 15:16—18). He explains Lukes arrangement by 
his tendency to make Paul “an extension of the missionary effort of 
Jerusalem.” After the Jerusalem conference, Paul spent the winter 
of 51—52 in Antioch, While there he had a confrontation with 
Peter (Gal 2:1 Iff). “Certain people from James came” (Gal 2:12) 
and separated Jewish Christians from Gentiles with their insistence 
that all should observe Jewish dietary laws. 

The church in Antioch, which Paul had joined, enjoyed a cer- 
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tain unity, its members meeting in each others house churches and 
eating together. The Jewish Christians observed their dietary laws, 
while the Gentiles did not, though they accepted food offered 
them in Jewish Christian houses. For their Jewish guests, Gentile 
Christians prepared kosher food, which the Jewish Christians ac¬ 
cepted without question, for they mutually trusted each other 
(p. 150). 

James intervention in Antioch, just after the council under his 
leadership had rejected the demand that circumcision be imposed 
on Gentile converts, is puzzling. It seems that James, under consid¬ 
erable pressure in Jerusalem, sent his people to Antioch to keep 
these groups separate. In disappointment, Paul left Antioch for 
Ephesus, where he stayed from 52-54, then went to Macedonia 
(winter 54—55) and Corinth (winter 55-56), before leaving for his 
third visit to Jerusalem in “summer 56.” He never returned to 
Antioch. 

The author s insistence on using the letters as the “controlling” 
source for Pauls missionary activities demanded from him a more 
thorough treatment of the letters than we find in other lives of Paul. 
He gives us vivid pictures of the tensions, struggles and organized 
opposition he encountered in the churches he founded. He enables 
us to see how the mind of the apostle worked, and how he treated 
his recent converts. The material is so vividly presented and the 
strategies of Paul and his opponents so clearly delineated that we 
feel we are entering Pauls world and getting glimpses of his mind. 
The experience is so intense that we put the book aside and are lost 
for a while in meditation. 

Pauls life as a missionary was a hard one. He traveled the road of 
martyrdom for the sake of the Gospel. Five times he received “at the 
hands of the Jews the forty lashes less one” (2 Cor 11:24). The pun¬ 
ishment was administered under the supervision and discipline of 
the local synagogue authorities. Adolph Deissmann describes in 
his pioneering study, Paul: A Study in Social and Religious History 
(1927, pp. 6If), how gruesome this punishment could be. The 
Mishna instructed the attendant to hit “with all his strength” while 
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the judge reads the words of the law. “If you are not careful to do all 
the words of this law which are written in this book . . . then the 
Lord will bring on you and your offspring extraordinary affliction, 
afflictions severe and lasting, and sickness grievous and lasting” 
(Deut 28:58-59). For Paul, a former Pharisee, these words brought 
“agony of the soul.” 

Yet Paul himself does not emphasize the hardships and difficul¬ 
ties of his missionary work, notes Murphy-O’Connor, but that he 
was “in danger from rivers, danger from robbers, danger from my 
own people, danger from Gentiles, danger in the city, danger in the 
wilderness, danger at sea, danger from false brethren” (2 Cor 
11:26). This experience of danger brings us, in the author s view, to 
a better understanding of one aspect of Pauls view of sin. 

After his conversion, Paul recognized that Jesus was totally di¬ 
rected not to himself but to others. And Paul wanted to be an imita¬ 
tor of Christ, who had lived and died for others. Yet in his travels 
and in the dangers he encountered, he had to worry about his own 
safety. He was forced to center on himself, not on others. In the 
tension between the ideal and the reality, Murphy-O’Connor sees 
the roots of Pauls distinctive concept of sin {hamartia)y which we 
find in Romans, beginning with 3:9: “All, both Jews and Gentiles, 
are under sin.” The apostle is referring here not to the personal sins 
of individuals, but the human race, which is distorted by “a false 
value system,” by sin, which is “reality within humanity,” that 
tends to make us selfish and mistrustful of others (p. 335). Paul 
speaks out of his own experience, which is not foreign to ours. Dis¬ 
trust of a hostile world must have caused him much pain. 

Opponents from Within 

The disruptive work and behavior of his opponents in the churches 
he had founded was even more painful. After the confrontation in 
Antioch, the Judaizers never left him alone, but followed him, dis¬ 
rupting his work in Galatia as well as in Europe. In Philippi and 
Corinth, they made persistent efforts to “reform” Pauls Gospel, 
and impose obedience to the Law and observance of it. Some of 
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Pauls converts w^ere ready to undergo circumcision, ‘a small price 
to pay for the security offered by the Lawr,” they thought. Paul re¬ 
jected these viev^s on the grounds that Christ in his life and work 
had brought the Law to an end. He was the end of the law as the 
way of salvation. Now faith was primary, the law secondary. Paul 
argued against those who put the law and Christ on the same level. 
With a conviction rooted in the experience of revelation given to 
him on the road to Damascus, Paul vigorously stood for his vision 
of Christianity: there is only one Savior and one way that lead to 
salvation, both for Jews and Gentiles. When you believe in Christ, 
Paul insisted, you are sons of Abraham. He disputed with the 
Judaizers from within Judaism. 

The Judaizers were not alone in trying to correct or reform Pauls 
Gospel. In Corinth, he was confronted by an alliance of “spirit- 
people” and Judaizers, of those who stood for obedience to the Law 
with those who had a more speculative approach to salvation. 
Those who called themselves “bearers of the Spirit” considered 
themselves superior to other Christians. They used arrogant lan¬ 
guage to defend their superiority, revealing that they “had no sense 
of Jesus.” Paul had to bring the importance of the historical Jesus 
and his ministry to their attention. As a Pharisee, he had gathered 
information about Jesus, as a Christian he emphasized Jesus’ hu¬ 
manity and his resurrection. That ”he died for all” (2 Cor 5:15) was 
for Paul the dominant characteristic of Jesus’ whole life, which re¬ 
veals Christ’s humanity. 

In his letter “to the saints and faithful brethren in Christ at 
Colossae,” a community which Paul had not founded but about 
which he was well informed, the apostle warns the Colossians 
about the futility of false teachers and their demands. They insisted 
on self-abasement, worship of angels and visions. They probably 
practiced rites analogous to the mysteries. He asks them to aban¬ 
don their world of contemplation and visions and return to Christ, 
who represents the fullness of life and salvation. The church in 
Thessalonika was also not wholly devoted to Paul; he reproaches 
idlers there. 
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Indeed there was not a single community founded and formed 
by Paul that did not have in its midst those who opposed his evan¬ 
gelical ministry and tried to reform his Gospel. In fact Murphy- 
O’Connor thinks that the phrase “thorn in the flesh” (2 Cor 12:7— 
10) refers to the opposition he encountered. He doubts the more 
prevalent interpretations, especially that he was referring to his 
personal health, perhaps even epilepsy. Rather, it was his oppo¬ 
nents, distracting him from shaping the churches and nurturing 
their growth in Christ, who were his thorn in the flesh. In the Old 
Testament, the author notes, “thorns are a metaphor for Israels en¬ 
emies both within (Num 33:35) and without (Ezek 28:24)” 

(p. 321). 

Martyrdom 

Pauls last years exemplify the dominant characteristics of his whole 
life. Murphy-O’Connor devotes his last chapter to what happened 
to the apostle after his arrival in Jerusalem (Acts 21:17), his depar¬ 
ture for Rome (27:1) and imprisonment there (28:16). “There is 
nothing intrinsically implausible” about Lukes description of the 
conditions of Pauls imprisonment (pp. 347, 354). For what hap¬ 
pened after the events described in Acts, we depend on 2 Timothy, 
which contains personal data and which Murphy-O’Connor in¬ 
cludes in the list of authentic writings of Paul. Clement of Rome (c. 
95) provides important details about his later missions and 
martyrdom. 

Writing to “all God’s beloved in Rome” (Rom 1:6), Paul ex¬ 
pressed the hope “to see [them] in passing” on his way to Spain 
(Rom 15:24). From Lukes description of Paul’s imprisonment in 
Rome, “we can infer that he was released from house arrest,” and 
we must assume that he intended to continue his mission in the 
West. Several factors, the author believes, hindered his missionary 
activities in Spain. He needed financial help and moral support 
from the church in Rome, which he did not receive, as well as lin¬ 
guistic assistance. His mission to Spain, “the boundary of the set¬ 
ting of the sun,” as Clement described it, apparently failed. Paul 
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turned back to the East, to Illyricum, where he had unfinished 
business, to the churches he had founded on the European conti¬ 
nent, and in Asia Minor to encourage and strengthen the faith of 
their members. 

The news of Nero s atrocities against Christians reached Paul in 
Greece or Asia Minor. Paul must have returned to Rome after 
the fire fanned by a strong wind had raged for a week and destroyed 
ten of the fourteen wards of the city. According to Murphy- 
O’Connors chronology, Paul spent the early summer of 64 
in Spain, was around the Aegean from 64 to 66, returned to 
Rome in 66, was imprisoned there for the second time, and was be¬ 
headed in 67. Nero’s reign ended with the emperors suicide on 
June 9, 68. 

The question remains as to why Paul returned to Rome when he 
was well informed about all that was happening in the city. Despite 
the risk, Paul found it imperative to return, to help, strengthen and 
encourage his brethren. His central purpose was to be completely 
committed to Christ, to imitate him, to represent him in his own 
behavior. “Did he recall what he had once written?” asks Murphy- 
O’Connor, that Christ died for all “that those who live might live 
no longer for themselves, but for him who for their sake died and 
was raised” (2 Cor 5:14—15). 

With his voluntary return to the city that was inflicting the most 
extreme punishment on Christians, Paul overcame his preoccupa¬ 
tion with his own safety. By his martyrdom he fully achieved what 
he had wanted as a Christian: to be the “imitator” of Christ. As a 
Pharisee, he had advanced in Judaism beyond many among his 
people (Gal 1:14). As a Christian, he advanced beyond Christian 
missionaries of his age in building up the body of Christ, and at¬ 
taining “the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ” 
(Eph4:12). He saw himself as an ambassador for Christ, to extend 
his Christian mission, “always being given up to death for Jesus’ 
sake so that the life of Jesus may be manifested in our mortal flesh” 
(2 Cor 4:11). 
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II 

In Paul: The Mind of the Apostle, A* N. Wilson gives us a picture of 
Paul which is distinctive both in its method and approach from 
that presented by other long term students of the subject, among 
them Jerome Murphy-O^Connor. Here we will review certain as¬ 
pects of his portrayal, to see his methods and assumptions. We shall 
pay particular attention to his version of Pauls life before conver¬ 
sion, the sharp division he makes between the Jesus of history and 
the Jesus of the Gospels, to Paul s relations to the mystery religions 
and their influence on the rites of Baptism and Eucharist, and fi¬ 
nally to his apparent claim that Paul was the “founder” of 
Christianity, 

In his study, Between Jesus and Paul (1971, 1983), Martin 
Hengel warned that a radically critical attitude to Lukes Acts may 
produce a wealth of imaginative reconstruction of Pauls life (p 
167, fn. 12). Such a reconstruction seems evident in Wilsons book. 
He is suspicious of the historical accuracy of Acts. He is highly 
skeptical about everything he finds in Lukes text, even about those 
facts concerning Pauls life that are generally accepted by histori¬ 
ans. When he accepts them, it is usually with qualifications. 

Origins and Youth 

Wilson warns that it is “not impossible” that Paul was born in Tar¬ 
sus, the capital of Cilicia, “but we owe our knowledge of the fact 
not to Paul himself but to Luke.” Both Paul and Luke tell us that he 
was a Pharisee, but for Wilson this means that Paul had acquired “a 
smattering of learning in some Pharisaic academy.” New Testa¬ 
ment scholars as well as historians of the period accept Lukes claim 
that Paul was a Roman citizen. Wilson grudgingly concedes that, 
even if he does not accept Lukes claim, Paul was formed in the 
urban activity of the Greco-Roman cities, “and to this extent at 
least he was much a citizen” (p. 83). 

Wilson s portrayal of Paul in Jerusalem seems to be a good exam¬ 
ple in support of Hengels insight. He presents Paul not as a reli¬ 
gious seeker, not as a Pharisee, but as a member of the Temple 
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guard (Acts 9:14), as an employee of the high priests, working for 
profit. Paul was in the family business of tent making and had an 
opportunity to buy large quantities of sheep hides. The twenty 
thousand sheep slaughtered at the temple at Passover would have 
given Paul an opportunity to increase his trade by converting the 
hides into tents. So Paul, being in the tent-making business and a 
religious enthusiast, spent his youth in the right place with the 
right employment (p. 52). Murphy-O’Connorhas noted that tents 
were more likely made from fiber than hides. A more serious objec¬ 
tion to Wilson s assumption is that the high priests would not have 
given what belonged to the elaborate system of sacrifice to Paul for 
his business. Therefore, Wilson seems to have been carried away by 
his imagination. 

Paul, or Saul, first appears in Acts (7:58), according to Wilson, 
as “a member of the Temple police, employed by the high priest to 
stamp out the followers of Jesus and his ‘Way’” (p. 51). He finds 
support for this idea of Paul being a policeman in Gal 1:13: “I was 
violently persecuting the Church of God and trying to destroy it.” 
In his view, the testimony of Acts and Paul himself agree, and there¬ 
fore he accepts the evidence on this point. Wilson minimizes Pauls 
claim that he was a Pharisee, that he “advanced in Judaism,” and 
that he was “extremely zealous” for the traditions of his fathers 
(Phil 3:5; Gal 1:14-15). Paul, he claims, was not a “religious 
seeker,” not even a Pharisee, at least not “a very thoroughgoing 
Pharisee,” for how could a Pharisee be so violent? 

Even as a Pharisee, Paul could still have violently persecuted the 
earliest Christian communities. He would not have had to be a 
Temple policeman. Luke claims that Pauls teacher was Gamaliel, 
and that he was linked to the Temple, a Pharisee in the Synedrion. 
His portrait of Gamaliel (Acts 5:34) corresponds to the image of 
him as a teacher who played a role in the Temple s deliberations and 
who displayed tolerance toward Christians. But what is known 
about Gamaliel and his teaching about the Torah, both written and 
oral, corresponds to what Paul said about himself, that he was “ex¬ 
tremely zealous for the traditions of my fathers” (Gal 1:14). 
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Murphy-O’Connor says that this is “the sort of language a Pharisee 
would use” (p. 56). For the zealous Paul, if not for other Pharisees, 
the Christian movement existing within Judaism was a danger. In 
Pharisaic circles he had heard about Jesus as a heretical teacher who 
used to break the Law, which he zealously observed and which mo¬ 
tivated him to persecute the Christian Hellenists, Greek-speaking 
Jews organized as a distinct group in the Jerusalem church. The 
Mosaic loyalists charged that their leader Stephen, one of the 
Seven, spoke “blasphemous words against Moses” (Acts 6:11). 
Paul, as a zealous Pharisee, would have considered the use of vio¬ 
lence against the disciples of Jesus justifiable. After all, he confessed 
that he was “as to the Law a Pharisee, as to zeal a persecutor of the 
church” (Phil 3:5—6). He appeared at the scene of the stoning of 
Stephen as an outsider, not as a member of the Temple police. Here 
Murphy-O'Connor speculates that Paul’s hostility to Christians 
may have originated in the tragic loss of his wife and children. 
Paul’s reaction to events with which he could not be reconciled 
found expression in his angry attack on Christians. We may agree 
that Paul was probably married, but the rest of Murphy- 
O’Connor s theory is sheer conjecture. 

Conversion 

“We may infer that [Paul’s] visionary experience did take place in 
or near Damascus,” Wilson writes (p. 68). Whatever the nature of 
this experience, whether it was subjective or objective, Paul’s life 
changed after this revelation, this apocalypse, leading to a complete 
reversal of the way he had been living. Wilson emphasizes that after 
his conversion Paul lost his place in the Temple. He lost his job, 
perhaps “his family cut him off,” and he had to rely upon himself 
and his resources. “The appearance of the risen Jesus to Paul had 
one very immediate consequence. It compelled him to work,” 
writes Wilson (p. 80). Having left the presumably profitable world 
of the Temple, Paul became a laborer. He “demeaned himself” 
(2 Cor 11:7), but he was obliged to work now for his very existence, 
not for profit. 
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Wilson dates Pauls shift in interest from the “historical Jesus” to 
the mythologized “Christ” to this conversion. The knowledge of 
Jesus in history now became unimportant to him. Hence his visit 
to Peter had little to do with the Jesus of history. When Paul visited 
Peter three years later, Wilson asks, what then did they talk about? 
“What was their shared faith?” What account would they have 
given if arrested “by a Grand Inquisitor”? Wilson thinks they 
would agree that “the End was near,” God would fulfil his purposes 
as revealed in Scripture. Secondly, that this divine scheme is linked 
with the person and mission of Jesus of Nazareth. Thirdly, that 
Jesus was a Jew and his movement began among Jews. Wilson as¬ 
sumes agreement on this agenda at the first meeting between the 
Jerusalem Christian leader and the new convert, Paul of Tarsus, 
who would bring to this “threefold creed” an imaginative mind 
“filled with a wide variety of myths” (pp. 86-7). He assumes that 
Peter and Paul differed regarding the admission of Gentiles, 
however. 

Jerome Murphy-O’Connor in contrast comes to the conclusion 
that there was no discord between Peter and Paul at the first meet¬ 
ing, but that they reached a “missionary agreement” (Gal 1:18). 
They had already established their practice in the missionary field. 
For three years after his conversion, Paul preached the Gospel to 
the Gentiles in Arabia and Damascus, while Peter had already been 
active for seven years among the Jews. Gal 2:7—8, Murphy- 
O’Connor argues, refers to an agreement between Peter and Paul, 
made most probably during Pauls first visit to Peter in 37, when 
Peter was the leader of the church. Fourteen years later, in 51, Paul 
came to Jerusalem, this time to take part in conference, which was 
held under the leadership of James, who superseded Peter in the 
church around 42. He reported to the Galatians that the pillars of 
the church in Jerusalem were in accord with his mission to the 
Gentiles (2:9). 

Mystery religions 

A. N. Wilson attributes to the mystery cults a significant influence 
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in the development of Pauls theological perspective. He proclaims 
Pauls ability “to draw out a mythological and archetypal signifi¬ 
cance from the death of a Jewish hero, Jesus of Nazareth” (p. 27). 
Every author in the New Testament mythologized Jesus, Wilson 
asserts, but Paul more than anybody else, for he had a much 
broader experience of life in the world of Hellenistic syncretism. 
He does not claim that Paul was initiated into a mystery religion, 
but that he observed the world in which he lived before moving to 
Jerusalem and after the revelation that came upon him. Drawing 
from the world of religious syncretism surrounding him and con¬ 
structing his own myth, Paul extended the boundaries of Palestin¬ 
ian Judaism. Pauls mythologized Jesus replaced the historical 
Jesus, Wilson surmises. To Wilson the predominant influence of 
the mysteries upon Paul is “obvious.” He conveys this in a succes¬ 
sion of “just as” phrases: 

Just as the worshippers of Mithra, in his native Tarsus, could 
stand beneath a platform and catch the cascade of blood fall¬ 
ing on them from the slaughtered bullock, so Paul could 
bathe in the blood of the crucified and find that the life of the 
Messiah had become his own. He was “in Christ.” Just as 
Paul’s contemporaries in Tarsus believed that the demi-god 
Herakles . .. had, in his descent into the realms of death, be¬ 
come the savior of his people, so Jesus “gave himself for our 
sins to set us free from the present evil age” (Gal 1:4, p. 71). 

This type of comparison is nothing new. We find the rhetoric of 
“the same” used by representatives of the old History-of-Religions 
School. Alfred Loisy, in The Christian Mystery (1911), was quite 
well known for his comparison of “likeness”: 

Like them [Osiris, Attis, Mithra], he [Jesus] belonged by his 
origin to the celestial world; like them, he had accomplished a 
work of universal redemption, ... like Adonis, Osiris and 
Attis he had died a violent death and like them he had re¬ 
turned to life. 

Jonathan Z. Smith, in his recent stxxdy Drudgery Divine: Compari¬ 
son of Early Christianities and the Religions of Late Antiquity (1990), 
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cited the full passage from Loisy and made a sharp and telling com¬ 
ment: “From such a parataxis of ‘likeness/ little of value can be 
learned. The reiterated ‘like them’ has swallowed up the differences 
that would render such a chain of comparisons interesting” (p. 
42f). Comparison for him should never be a matter of identifying 
Christianity as a mystery religion. “Comparison requires the ac¬ 
ceptance of difference.” 

Neither should the comparativist claim uniqueness, that Chris¬ 
tianity had nothing in common with the mystery religions. There 
are similarities which modern historians generally attribute to a 
shared milieu. The Christian apologists Justin Martyr, Tertullian 
and Origen noted some similarities, but they dismissed them as 
“demonically inspired imitations” of the truth of Christianity 
(Justin, I ApoL 66.4, Tertullian, Pres, against Heretics 40). J. Z. 
Smith advocates using for the study of comparative religion the 
method of “analogical comparison, which emphasizes differences 
and does not overlook similarities.” It is the difference that makes 
comparison revealing and interesting. From Wilson’s parataxis of 
“just as” we do not learn much about Paul’s attitude to the myster¬ 
ies. All the author is interested in, apparently, is to demonstrate 
Paul’s dependence upon them. 

When Wilson discusses the rite of baptism, for instance, he sug¬ 
gests that the apostle’s contemporaries would not have had much 
difficulty recognizing his theology of baptism as passing from 
death to life as “mystery talk.” Paul boldly uses “tropes and figures 
from paganism” to make his converts “feel at home” (p. 174). 
In contrast, well-known researchers in the field of mystery religions 
pointed out that the influence of mysteries in the first century was 
very limited. Later, particularly at the end of the fourth century 
in the cult of Cybele and Attis, baptism as a onetime rite probably 
was developed to compete with Christian baptism (Kurt Rudolf, 
“Mystery Religions,” in M. Eliade, ed.. Encyclopedia of Religion, 
1987, vol. 10, pp. 230-239). Jonathan Z. Smith writes that the 
category of “dying and rising gods” was an imaginative reconstruc¬ 
tion based on late, ambiguous texts, “usually post-Christian 
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in date” (“Dying and Rising Gods,” Encyclopedia of Religions, IV, 
521-27). 

The idea that Christian sacraments in their origin are dependent 
on pagan mysteries “shatters on the rock of linguistic evidence,” 
concludes A. D. Nock {Early Gentile Christianity, p. 132f)» Gun¬ 
ther Wagner, in a lengthy study, Pauline Baptism and Pagan Mys¬ 
teries (1967), notes that Paul uses the very term “mystery” 
{mysterion) more than twenty times, usually linking it with verbs 
which demand public proclamation of the mystery. It is no longer a 
secret to be kept by the initiates but to be made known, to be mani¬ 
fested, or simply to be spoken. The mystery “which is Christ in 
you, the hope of glory” (Col 1:27) must be proclaimed. There is no 
single instance where Pauls use of the term mystery is connected 
with a mystery cult, Wagner concludes. Paul, for instance, avoided 
the term “initiation” {telete, myesis). Baptism as dying and rising 
with Christ is rooted in the historical events of Jesus death and res¬ 
urrection. Pauls conversion and experience of meeting the Risen 
Christ moves him to focus on these events. To be baptized in 
Christ, to be buried and raised with him, was in liturgical use 
before Paul. Paul developed the rite of baptism as belief in Christ 
and incorporation into his body, not by adding new foreign ele¬ 
ments but by making it more explicit. 

Wilson exaggerates the influence of the mysteries on Paul. A 
comparison of Pauls teachings and Hellenistic mysteries might as 
easily have revealed profound differences between them. What 
similarities might exist are not necessarily the product of the direct 
influence of one religion upon another, but have their origin in 
“common property,” in the world and the general culture they 
shared. The language of Paul reflects this common environment. 
He could have been influenced by the language of the mysteries 
through Philo s influence in the synagogues of the diaspora. This 
language affected the religious literature of the Hellenistic Age. Yet 
there was no wholesale adoption of this terminology. 

Those who insist upon the essential identity between Pauls 
preaching and the mysteries, as well as those who deny any contact 
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with or influence of cults upon Paul, probably overstate their 
claims. For successful missionary work, Paul must have been ac¬ 
quainted with the circumstances and the major mystery cults in the 
places he visited. It has been said that one of Pauls characteristics 
was his ability to think and speak in other people s terms. Writing 
his earliest letter, which was addressed to the people of Thessa- 
lonika, Paul chose terminology to resonate with the most impor¬ 
tant cult in Thessalonika during his stay, the Cabirus mystery cult. 
Such is the conclusion of those who have closely examined his cor¬ 
respondence with the newly converted people in the city. 

According to legend, Cabirus, a young man, was murdered by 
his two brothers, but the people expected that he would return to 
help the dispossessed and powerless. Cabirus was their “god,” 
whom they looked for and from whom they expected freedom and 
fulfillment. Unexpectedly, however, during the reign of Augustus, 
the Cabirus cult was coopted from its working class milieu to be in¬ 
corporated into the official cult of the Empire. The people felt de¬ 
prived of their benefactor. Against this background, Paul preached 
Christ and attracted those who worked with their hands (1 Thess 
4:11). “He proclaimed a murdered young man, who had in fact 
risen from the dead,” comments Murphy-O’Connor, “and who in 
consequence had the power to confer all benefactions in the pres¬ 
ent” (p. 118). By choosing terminology that was similar to the 
Cabirus legend, Paul was not turning Christianity into a mystery 
cult but filling a spiritual vacuum with the gospel of Christ. 

The Eucharist 

Turning to Pauls account of the eucharistic celebration (1 Cor 
11:22,26), Wilson first of all states that the phrase “the Lord s Sup¬ 
per” was borrowed from the mysteries. The assumption that Jesus 
was addressed as “Lord” under the influence of the mysteries only 
in the Hellenistic world, not in the Palestinian community, again 
presupposes a sharp, unbridgeable division between Palestinian 
and Hellenistic Judaism. The term “Lord” would be analogous to 
“the Lord Serapis” or “the Lord Attis.” Very few would accept the 
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clear-cut division between two Judaisms, Palestinian and Hellenis¬ 
tic. Both Judaisms were hellenized, and certain basic terms which 
historians early in the twentieth century had ascribed to the world 
outside Palestine, to Antioch or elsewhere, are now attributed to 
the bilingual Jewish community in Jerusalem. Both “Hebrews” 
and “Hellenists” had articulated the credal statement that “Jesus is 
Lord.” Evidence now available indicates that Palestinian Jews be¬ 
fore Jesus and the birth of the church occasionally referred to God 
as “The Lord,” ho kyrios, if they spoke Greek, or adon if they were 
Hebrew/Aramaic-speaking {New Jerome Biblical Commentary, 
82:52-53). Paul did not need to borrow this term from the mystery 
rites; he could have received it from the community founded and 
organized by Christian Hellenists before he arrived. 

Then Wilson turns to the source of the tradition of the Eucha¬ 
rist. With regard to the interpretation of 1 Cor 11:23, “For I re¬ 
ceived from the Lord what I first handed to you,” he insists that 
Paul here does not even suggest “that this tradition derives from 
anyone who was actually with Jesus on the night before he died.” 
He then concedes, however, that Jesus’ Jewish followers broke 
bread in remembrance of him. Nevertheless it was Paul, this imagi¬ 
native genius, who made the Eucharist what it is. “Without Paul, 
what would the Christian Eucharist have been?” (p, 165f). This is a 
good example of the interpreter s reading into the text to force the 
text to speak what he would like to hear. What Paul himself con¬ 
veys in 1 Cor 11:23 is that the instruction in the Eucharist he had 
received from the Christian community after his conversion had its 
origin in Jesus himself, and that he, Paul, is only the faithful, trust¬ 
worthy link in the chain of receiving and delivering. What he re¬ 
ceived was already in use in the worship of the early church. With 
“minor modifications,” he probably added his own commentary: 
“For as often as you eat this bread and drink this cup, you proclaim 
the Lords death until he comes” (1 Cor 11:26), in order to make 
clear what is implied in the exhortation: “Do this in remembrance 
of me” (1 Cor 11:24,25). There was a serious crisis in Corinth, re¬ 
flected in disorderly conduct in the liturgical gatherings. There was 
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simply a lack of love in the community a lack of mutual concern, as 
exegetes of 1 Cor 11 have commented. Paul added these words to 
remind his converts about the supreme act of the Lord s sacrifice 
for others. To proclaim his death, to remember him, is to imitate 
him. There is no authentic Eucharist without love and concern for 
each other in the community. This is what Paul stressed in his un¬ 
derstanding of the Eucharist. He did not invent the Eucharist, but 
delivered what he had received, underlining its meaning in particu¬ 
lar situation. 

Founder of Christianity? 

As Paul did not invent the Eucharist, neither was he the originator 
of Christianity. Wilson toys with this idea in the opening and con¬ 
cluding chapters of his provocative and engaging book. His discus¬ 
sion of the question as to who could be the originator of 
Christianity is rather perplexing. Jesus’ closest friends, followers 
and brothers had no knowledge that he “was the originator of a re¬ 
ligion called Christianity.” In the appendix of his study, subtitled 
“The Evolution of the New Testament,” he enumerates the origi¬ 
nal contributions Paul made to Christianity. He emphasizes that 
Pauls letters are the oldest Christian documents and they familiar¬ 
ize us with the milieu in which the Gospels ‘grew up.” The Gospel, 
with “the notion of a spiritual savior,” his death on the cross as a 
sacrifice for sin, “is a wholly Pauline creation,” Then it seems that 
he does not fully subscribe to this idea when he states: “The Jesus of 
the Gospel, if not the creation of Paul, is in some sense the result of 
Paul.” All those aspects which make Christianity different from Ju¬ 
daism “are Pauls unique contribution.” And for “this reason we can 
say that Paul, and not Jesus, was—if any one was—the ‘Founder of 
Christianity’” (p. 258). With this assertion the book ends. 

In response we simply remark that the church, founded upon 
the appearances of the Risen Christ, existed before Paul. There 
were Christians who believed in Jesus as Savior and his resurrection 
before Paul, and there was already the sacrament of the Eucharist, 
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which Paul received from the church. What then drew the author 
to such a highly questionable conclusion? Central to his assump¬ 
tion is that Acts is not trustworthy, for Luke did not give a reliable, 
accurate account of historical facts. He states categorically: “The 
truth of what happened in the very early days—in the life of Jesus 
and in the days following his death—is historically irrecoverable” 
(p. 95). As long as we accept the opinion of radical skeptics about 
our ignorance of the Jesus of history and the church in Jerusalem, 
and as long as our thinking is dominated by their skepticism, we are 
forced to acknowledge that to study the development between 
Jesus and Paul is beyond our reach, simply not possible. We are left 
with the authentic letters of Paul and our imagination, without 
being constrained by the achievements of many Pauline critical 
scholars who, in dialogue with each other, are painstakingly recon¬ 
structing the life of the apostle. Far from being the “founder of 
Christianity,” Paul simply wanted to be an “imitator” of Christ, 
and called his converts to be “imitators” of him (1 Cor 11:1). We 
find this theme of imitation also in Galatians (4:12), Thessalonians 
(1 Thess 1:6), and Philippians (4:9). 

Pauls greatness lies in the fact that he united in his preaching the 
revelation of the Risen Christ with the tradition of the church. 
Christs post-resurrection appearance changed his life, and Peter, 
the leader of the earliest Christian community, acquainted him 
with the tradition of the historical Jesus, his public ministry and 
the manner of his teaching and dealing with the people. By the 
time Paul came to Jerusalem, Peter had already spent several years 
preaching the gospel of Jesus. It is not an exaggeration to claim, as 
some scholars have done, that during these years Jesus’ words and 
deeds in Peter s preaching started to acquire “the fixed form of a 
Gospel” with a beginning, middle and end (Murphy-O’Connor, p. 
91). On the basis of what we know from his letters, we may surmise 
that Paul, eager to learn all he could, received from Peter all the 
major parts of the Gospel. It must have been the most intensive 
course in the historical Jesus, in which for two whole weeks the “in¬ 
structor” was the leading eyewitness-disciple of Jesus, and the “stu- 
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dent” Paul, who had already experienced the power of the glorified 
Jesus. 

Pauls life and missionary activities refute the label of “founder of 
Christianity.” He does not assume the place or role that belongs to 
Christ; he represents Christ. He is Christ s ambassador. 
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